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Old Mr. Tredgold. 


A STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


UT though Lady Jane had so fully made up her mind to it, 
and awaited the result with so much excitement, and though 
Katherine herself was thrilled with an uneasy consciousness, and 
Dr. Burnet’s looks gave every sanction to the idea, he did not on 
that evening under the tall aloe, which had begun to burst the 
innumerable wrappings of its husk, in the Steephill conservatory, 
declare his love or ask Katherine to be his wife. I cannot tell 
the reason why—I think there came over him a chill alarm as to 
how he should get back if by any accident his suit was unsuccess- 
ful. It was like the position which gave Mr. Puff so much 
trouble in the Critic. He could not ‘exit praying.’ How was 
he to get off the stage? He caught the eyes of an old lady who 
was seated near the conservatory door. They were dull eyes, with 
little speculation in them, but they gave a faint glare as the two 
young people passed ; and the doctor asked himself with a shudder, 
How coule he meet their look when he came back if ? . How 
indeed could he meet anybody’s look—Lady Jane’s, who was his 
accomplice, and who would be very severe upon him if he did not 
succeed, and jolly Sir John’s, who would slap him on the shoulder 
VOL. XXVII, NO. CLIX. * Q 
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and shout at him in his big voice? His heart sank to his boots 
when he found himself alone with the object of his affections amid 
the rustling palms. He murmured something hurriedly about 
something he wanted to say to her, but could not here, where 
they were liable to interruption at any moment, and then he 
burst into a display of information about the aloe which was very 
astounding to Katherine. She listened, feeling the occasion 
manqué, with a sensation of relief. Ithink it quite probable that 
in the circumstances, and amid the tremor of sympathetic excite- 
ment derived from Lady Jane, and the general tendency of the 
atmosphere, Katherine might have accepted Dr. Burnet. She 
would probably have been sorry afterwards, and in all probability 
it would have led to no results, but I think she would have ac- 
cepted him that evening had he had the courage to put it to the 
touch ; and he, for his part, would certainly have done it had he 
not been seized with that tremor as to how he was to get off the 
stage. 

He found it very difficult to explain his behaviour to Lady 
Jane afterwards, who, though she did not actually ask the ques- 
tion, pressed him considerably about the botanical lecture he had 
been giving. 

‘I have sat through a French café chantant song in your 
interests, with all the airs and graces,’ she said with a look of 
disgust, ‘to give you time.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Dr. Burnet—it was at the moment of 
taking his leave, and he knew that he must soon escape, which 
gave him a little courage—‘ you have done everything for me— 
you have been more than kind, Lady Jane.’ 

‘But if it is all to come to nothing, after I had taken the 
trouble to arrange everything for you!’ 

‘It was too abrupt,’ he said, ‘and I funked it at the last. How 
was I to get back under everybody’s eyes if it had not come off?’ 

‘It would have come off,’ she said hurriedly, under her breath, 
with a glance at Katherine. Then, in her usual very audible voice, 
she said, ‘ Must you go so early, Dr. Burnet? Then good night ; 
and if your mare is fresh take care of the turning at Eversfield 
Green.’ 

He did not know what this warning meant, and neither I 
believe did she, though it was a nasty turning. And then he 
drove away into the winter night, with a sense of having failed, 
failed to himself and his own expectations, as well as to Lady 
-Jane’s. He had not certainly intended to take any decisive step 
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when he drove to Steephill, but yet he felt when he left it that 
the occasion was manqué, and that he had perhaps risked every- 
thing by his lack of courage. This is not a pleasant thought to a 
man who is not generally at a loss in any circumstances, and 
whose ways have generally, on the whole, been prosperous and 
successful. He was a fool not to have put it to the touch, to be 
frightened by an old lady’s dull eyes which probably would have 
noticed nothing, or the stare of the company which was occupied 
by its own affairs and need not have suspected even that his were 
at a critical point. Had he been a little bolder, he might have 
been carrying home with him a certainty which would have kept 
him warmer than any greatcoat ; but then, on the other hand, he 
might have been departing shamed and cast down, followed by 
the mocking glances of that assembly, and with Rumour following 
after him as it followed the exit of the Rector, breathing among 
all the gossips that he had been rejected; upon which he congratu- 
lated himself that he had been prudent, that he had not exposed 
himself at least so far. Finally he began to wonder, with a secret 
smile of superiority, how the Rector had got off the scene. Did 
he ‘exit praying’ ?—which would at least have been suitable to 
his profession. The doctor smiled grimly under his muffler; he 
would have laughed if it had not been for Jim by his side, who 
sat thinking of nothing, looking out for the Sliplin lights and 
that turning about which Lady Jane had warned his master. If 
it had not been for Jim, indeed, Dr. Burnet, though so good a 
driver, would have run the mare into the bank of stones and road- 
makers’ materials which had been accumulated there for the repair 
of the road. ‘Exit praying’ ?—no, the Rector, to judge from 
his present aspect of irritated and wounded pride, could not have 
done that. ‘Exit cursing’ would have been more like it. The 
doctor did burst into a little laugh as he successfully steered round 
the Eversfield corner, thanks to the observation of his groom, and 
Jim thought this was the reason of the laugh. At all events, 
neither the praying nor the cursing had come yet for Dr. Burnet, 
and he was not in any hurry. He said to himself that he would 
go and pay old Tredgold a visit next morning, and tell him of the 
dinner party at Steephill and see how the land lay. 

I cannot tell whether Mr. Tredgold had any suspicion of the 
motives which made his medical man so very attentive to him, 
but he was always glad to see the doctor, who amused him, and 
whose vigorous life and occupation it did the old gentleman good 
to see, 
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‘Ah, doctor, you remind me of what I was when I was a young 
man—always at it night and day. I didn’t care not a ha’penny 
for pleasure ; work was pleasure for me—and makin’ money,’ said 
the old man with a chuckle and a slap on the pocket where, 
metaphorically, it was all stored. 

‘ You had the advantage over me, then,’ the doctor said. 

‘Why, you fellows must be coining money,’ cried the patient ; 
‘a golden guinea for five minutes’ talk; rich as Creosote you 
doctors ought to grow—once you get to the top of thetree. Must 
be at the top o’ the tree first, I'll allow—known on ’Change, you 
know, and that sort of thing. You should go in for royalties, 
doctor; that’s the way to get known.’ 

‘I should have no objection, Mr. Tredgold, you may be sure, 
if the royalties would go in for me; but there are two to be taken 
into account in such a bargain.’ 

‘Oh, that’s easily done,’ said the old man. ‘Stand by when 
there’s some accident, doctor—there’s always accidents ; and be 
on the spot at the proper time.’ 

‘ Unless I were to hire someone to get up the accident-—— 
Would you go so far as to recommend that ?’ 

Old Tredgold laughed and resumed the former subject. ‘So 
you took my Katie in to dinner? Well, I’m glad of that. I don’t 
approve of young prodigals dangling about my girls; they may 
save themselves the trouble. I’ve let ’em know my principles, I 
hope, strong enough. If I would not give in to my little Stella, 
it stands to reason I won’t to Kate. So my Lady Jane had best 
keep her fine gentlemen to herself.’ 

‘You may make your mind quite easy, sir,’ said the doctor ; 
‘there was nothing but county people, and very heavy county 
people into the bargain.’ 

‘County or town, I don’t think much of ’em,’ said old Tred- 
gold; ‘not unless they can table their money alongside of me; 
that’s my principle, Dr. Burnet—pound for pound, or you don’t 
get a daughter of mine. It’s the only safe principle. Girls are 
chiefly fools about money; though Stella wasn’t, mind you—that 
girl was always a chip o’ the old block. Led astray, she was, by 
not believing I meant what I said—thought she could turn me 
round her little finger. That’s what they all think,’ he said with 
a chuckle, ‘till they try—till they try.’ 

‘You see it is difficult to know until they do try,’ said Dr. 
Burnet ; ‘ and if you will excuse me saying it, Mr. Tredgold, Miss 
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Stella had every reason to think she could turn you round her 
little finger. She had only to express a wish ——’ 

‘I don’t deny it,’ said the old man with another chuckle— 
‘I don’t deny it. Everything they like—until they come to 
separatin’ me from my money. [I'll spend on them as much as 
any man; but when it comes to settlin’, pound by pound—you’ve 
heard it before.’ 

‘Oh yes, I’ve heard it before,’ the doctor said with a half 
groan, ‘and I suppose there are very few men under the circum- 
stances F 

‘Plenty of men! Why there’s young Fred Turny—fine young 
fellow—as flashy as you like with his rings and his pins, good 
cricketer and all that, though I think it’s nonsense, and keeps a 
young fellow off his business. Why, twice the man that Somers 
fellow was! Had him down for Stella to look at, and she as good 
as turned him out of the house. Oh, she was an impudent one! 
Came down again the other day, on spec, looking after Katie ; and 
bless you, she’s just as bad, hankering after them military swells, 
too, without a copper. I’m glad to know my Lady Jane under- 
stands what’s what and kept her out of their way.’ 

‘There were only county people—young [ortescue, who has 
a pretty estate, and myself.’ 

‘Oh, you don’t count,’ said old Mr. Tredgold; ‘we needn’t 
reckon you. Young Fortescue, eh? All land, no money. Land’s 
a very bad investment in these days. I think I’ll have nothing 
to do with young Fortescue. Far safer money on the table ; then 
you run no risks.’ 

‘Young Fortescue is not a candidate, I believe,’ said Dr. Burnet 
with a smile much against the grain, 

‘A candidate for what?—the county? I don’t take any 
interest in politics except when they affect the market. Can- 
didate, bless you, they’re all candidates for a rich girl! There’s 
not one of ’em, young or old, but thinks “ That girl will have a 
lot of money.” Why, they tell me old Stanley—old enough to be 
her father—has been after Katie, old fool!’ the old man said, 

Dr. Burnet felt himself a little out of countenance. He said, 
‘I do not believe, sir, for a moment, that the Rector, if there is 
any truth in the rumour, was thinking of Miss Katherine’s money.’ 

‘Oh, tell that to the—moon, doctor! I know a little better 
than that. Her money? why, it’s their money everybody is 
thinking of. D’ye think my Lady Jane would pay her such 
attention if it wasn’t for her money? I thonght it was all broken 
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off along of Stella, but she thinks better luck next time, I sup- 
pose. By George!’ cried the old man, smiting the table with his 
fist, ‘if she brings another young rake to me, and thinks she'll 
get over me By George, doctor! I’ve left Stella to taste how 
she likes it, but I'd turn the other one—that little white proud 
Katie—out of my house.’ There was a moment during which the 
doctor held himself ready for every emergency, for old Tredgold’s 
countenance was crimson and his eyes staring. He calmed down, 
however, quickly, having learned the lesson that agitation was 
dangerous for his health, and with a softened ‘voice said, ‘ You, 
now, doctor, why don’t you get married? Always better for a 
doctor to be married. The ladies like it, and you'd get on twice 
as well with a nice wife.’ 

‘Probably I should,’ said Dr. Burnet, ‘ but perhaps, if the lady 
happened to have any money : 

‘Don’t take one without,’ the old man interrupted. 

‘I should be considered a fortune-hunter, and I shouldn’t like 
that.’ 

‘Oh, you!’ said Mr. Tredgold, ‘ you don’t count—that’s another 
pair of shoes altogether. As for your young Fortescue, I should 
just like to see him fork out, down upon the table, thousand for 
thousand. If he can do that, he’s the man for me.’ 

‘*'You don’t count!” What did the old beggar mean by 
that ?’ Dr. Burnet asked himself as he took the reins out of Jim’s 
hand and drove away. Was it contempt, meaning that the doctor 
was totally out of the question ? or was it by any possibility an 
encouragement with the signification that he as a privileged 
person might be permitted to come in on different grounds? In 
another man’s case Dr. Burnet would have rejected the latter 
hypothesis with scorn, but in his own he was not so sure. What 
was the meaning of that sudden softening of tone, the suggestion, 
‘You, now, doctor, why don’t you get married ?’ almost in the 
same breath with his denunciation of any imaginary pretender ? 
Why was he (Burnet) so distinctly put in a different category ? 
He rejected the idea that this could mean anything favourable to 
himself, and then he took it back again and caressed it, and began 
to think it possible. You don’t count. Why shouldn’t he count ? 
He was not a spendthrift like Charlie Somers; he was not all- but 
bankrupt ; on the contrary, he was well-to-do and had expecta- 
tions. He was in a better position than the young military swells 
whom Mr. Tredgold denounced ; he was far better off than the 
Rector. Why shouldn’t he count? unless it was meant that the 
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rule about those pounds on the table, &c., did not count where he 
was concerned, that he was to be reckoned with from a different 
point of view. The reader may think this was great folly on Dr. 
Burnet’s part, but when you turn over anything a hundred times 
in your mind it is sure to take new aspects not seen at first. And 
then Mr. Tredgold’s words appeared to the doctor’s intelligence 
quite capable of a special interpretation. He was, as a matter of 
fact, a much more important person to Mr. Tredgold than any 
fashionable young swell who might demand Katherine in mar- 
riage. He, the doctor, held in his hands, in a measure, the thread 
of life and death. Old Tredgold’s life had not a very enjoyable 
aspect to the rest of the world, but he liked it, and did not want 
it to be shortened by a day. And the doctor had great power 
over that. The old man believed in him thoroughly—almost 
believed that so long as he was there there was no reason why he 
should die. Was not that an excellent reason for almost believing, 
certainly for allowing, that he might want to make so important 
a person a member of his family on terms very different from those 
which applied to other people, who could have no effect upon his 
life and comfort at all? ‘You don’t count!’ Dr. Burnet had 
quite convinced himself that this really meant all that he could 
wish it to mean before he returned from his morning round, He 
took up the question & plusiewre reprises ; after every visit work- 
ing out again and again the same line of argument: Yow don’t 
eount ; I look to you to keep me in health, to prolong my life, to 
relieve me when I am in any pain, and build me up when I get 
low, as you have done for all these years ; you don’t count as the 
strangers do, you have something to put down on the table 
opposite my gold—your skill, your science, your art of prolonging 
life. To aman like you things are dealt out by another measure. 
Was it very foolish, very ridiculous, almost childish of Dr. Burnet ? 
Perhaps it was, but he did not see it in that light. 

He passed the Rector as he returned home, very late for his 
hurried luncheon as doctors usually are, and he smiled with a 
mixed sense of ridicule and compassion at the handsome clergy- 
man, who had not yet recovered his complacency or got over that 
rending asunder of his amour propre. Poor old fellow! But it 
was very absurd of him to think that Katherine would have any- 
thing to say to him with his grown-up children. And a little 
while after, as he drove through the High Street, he saw young 
Fortescue driving into the stables at the Thatched House Hotel, 
evidently with the intention of putting up there. ‘Ah!’ he said 
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to himself, ‘ young Fortescue, another candidate!’ The doctor 
was no wiser than other people, and did not consider that young 
Fortescue had been introduced for the first time to Katherine on 
the previous night, and could not possibly by any rule of likelihood 
be on his way to make proposals to her father the next morning. 
This dawned upon him after a while, and he laughed again aloud 
to the great disturbance of the mind of Jim, who could not 
understand why his master should laugh right out about nothing 
at all twice on successive days. Was it possible that much learn- 
ing had made the doctor mad, or at least made him a little wrong 
in the head? . And, indeed, excessive thinking on one subject has, 
we all know, a tendency that way. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Lapby JANE gave Katherine a great deal of good advice before she 
allowed her to return home. They talked much of Stella, as was 
natural, and of the dreadful discovery it was to her to find that 
after all she had no power over her father, and that she must 
remain in India with her husband for the sake of the mere living 
instead of returning home in triumph as she had hoped, and going 
to court and having the advantage at once of her little title and 
of her great fortune. 

‘The worst is that she seems to have given up hope,’ Lady 
Jane said. ‘I tell her that we all agreed we must give your 
father a year; but she has quite made up her mind that he never 
will relent at all.’ 

‘I am afraid I am of her opinion,’ said Katherine; ‘ not while 
he lives. I hope indeed—that if he were ill—if he were afraid 
of—of anything happening——’ 

‘And you, of course, would be there to keep him up in his 
good intentions, Katherine? Oh, don’t lose an opportunity! And 
what a good thing for you to have a sensible understanding man 
like Dr. Burnet to stand by you! I am quite sure he will do 
everything he can to bring your father to a proper frame of mind.’ 

‘If he had anything to do with it!’ said Katherine a little 
surprised. 

‘A doctor, my dear, has always a great deal to do with it. 
He takes the place that the priest used to take. The priest you 
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need not send for unless you like, but the doctor you must have 
there. And I have known cases in which it made all the difference 
—with a good doctor who made a point of standing up for justice. 
Dr. Burnet is a man of excellent character, not to speak of his 
feeling for you, which I hope is apparent enough.’ 

‘Lady Jane! I don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Lady Jane with composure, ‘there is no account- 
ing for the opaqueness of girls in some circumstances. You pro- 
bably did not remark either, Katherine, the infatuation of that 
unfortunate Rector, which you should have done, my dear, and 
stopped him before he came the length of a proposal, which is 
always humiliating toa man. But I was speaking of the doctor. 
He takes a great interest in poor Stella; he would always stand 
up for her in any circumstances, and you may find him of great 
use with your father at any—any crisis—which let us hope, how- 
ever, will not occur for many a long year.’ 

Lady Jane’s prayer was not, perhaps, very sincere. That old 
Tredgold should continue to cumber the ground for many years, 
and keep poor Stella out of her money, was the very reverse of 
her desire ; but the old man was a very tough old man, and she 
was afraid it was very likely that it would be so. 

‘I think,’ said Katherine with a little heat, ‘that it would be 
well that neither Dr. Burnet nor any other stranger should 
interfere.’ 

‘I did not say interfere,’ said Lady Jane; ‘ everything of that 
kind should be done with delicacy. I only say that it will bea 
great thing for you to have a good kind man within reach in case 
of any emergency. Your father is, we all know, an old man, and 
one can never tell what may happen—though I think, for my 
part, that he is good for many years. Probably you will yourself be 
married long before that, which I shall rejoice to see for my part. 
You have no relations to stand by you, no uncle, or anything of 
that sort? I thought not; then, my dear, I can only hope that 
you will find a good man 

‘Thank you for the good wish,’ said Katherine with a laugh. 
‘I find it is a good man to look after Stella’s interests rather than 
anything that will please me that my friends wish.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Lady Jane with a little severity, ‘I should not 
have expected such a speech from you. I have always thought a 
good quiet man of high principles would be far more suitable for 
you than anything like Charlie Somers, for example. Charlie 
Somers is my own relation, but I’m bound to say that if I proposed 
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to him to secure to his sister-in-law half of his wife’s fortune I 
shouldn’t expect a very gracious answer. These sort of men are 
always so hungry for money—they have such quantities of things 
to do with it. A plain man with fewer needs and more considera- 
tion for others——— Katherine, don’t think me interested for Stella 
only. You know I like her, as well as feeling partly responsible ; 
but you also know, my dear, that of the two I always preferred 
you.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said Katherine ; but she was not grateful 
—there was no effusion in her manner. Many girls would have 
thrown themselves upon Lady Jane’s neck with an enthusiasm of 
response, But this did not occur to Katherine, nor did she feel 
the gratitude which she did not express. 

‘And I should like, I confess, to see you happily married, my 
dear,’ said Lady Jane impressively. ‘I don’t think I know any 
girl whom I should be more glad to see settled; but don’t turn 
away from an honest, plain man. That is the sort of man that 
suits a girl like you best. You are not a butterfly, and your 
husband shouldn’t be of the butterfly kind. A butterfly man is a 
dreadful creature, Katherine, when he outgrows his season and 
gets old. There’s Algy Scott, for example, my own cousin, who 
admired you very much—you would tire of him in a week, my 
dear, or any of his kind; they would bore you to death in ten 
days.’ 

‘T have no desire, Lady Jane, to try how long it would take to 
be bored to death by ——’ 

‘And you are very wise, Lady Jane said. ‘Come and let’s 
look at the aloe and see how much it has unfolded since that 
night. And is it quite certain, Katherine, that you must go to- 
morrow? Well, you have had a very dull visit, and I have done 
nothing but bore you with my dull advice. But Sir John will be 
broken-hearted to lose you, and you will always find the warmest 
welcome at Steephill. Friends are friends, my dear, however dull 
they may be.’ 

Katherine went home with her whole being in a state of 
animation, which is always a good thing for the mind even when 
it is produced by disagreeable events. The spirit of men, and 
naturally of women also, is apt to get stagnant in an undisturbed 
routine, and this had been happening to her day by day in the 
home life which so many things had concurred to make motion- 
less. The loss of Stella, the double break with society, in the first 
place on that account, in the second because of the Rector, her 
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partial separation from Steephill on one side and from the village 
on the other, had been, as it were, so many breakages of existence 
to Katherine, who had not sufficient initiative or sufficient position 
to make any centre for herself. Now the ice that had been 
gathered over her was broken in a multitude of pieces, if not very 
agreeably, yet with advantage to her mind. Katherine reflected 
with no small sense of contrariety and injustice of the continued 
comparison with Stella which apparently was to weigh down all 
her life, Lady Jane had invited her, not for her own attractive- 
ness—though she did not doubt that Lady Jane’s real sentiment 
at bottom was, as she said, one of partiality for Katherine—but to 
be put into the way she should go in respect to Stella and kept up 
to her duty. That Stella should not suffer, that she should 
eventually be secured in her fortune, that was the object of all 
her friends. It was because he would be favourable to Stella that 
Lady Jane had thrust Dr. Burnet upon her, indicating him almost 
by name, forcing her, as it were, into his arms. Did Dr. Burnet 
in the same way consider that he was acting in Stella’s interests 
when he made himself agreeable to her sister? Katherine’s 
heart—a little wounded, sore, mortified in pride and generosity 
(as if she required to be pushed on, to be excited and pricked up 
into action for Stella!)—seemed for a moment half disposed to 
throw itself on the other side, to call back the Rector, who would 
probably think it right that Stella should be punished for her 
disobedience, or to set up an immovable front as an unmarried 
woman, adopting that réle which has become so common now-a- 
days. She would, she felt, have nobody recommended to her for 
her husband whose chief characteristic was that he would take 
care of Stella, It was an insult to herself. She would marry 
nobody at second-hand on Stella’s account. Better, far better, 
marry nobody at all, which was certainly her present inclination, 
and so be free to do for Stella, when the time came, what she had 
always intended, of her own accord and without intervention. 

I think all the same that Lady Jane was quite right, and that 
the butterfly kind of man—the gallant, gay Algy or any of his 
fellows—would have been quite out of Katherine’s way ; also that 
a man like Dr. Burnet would have been much in her way. But 
to Katherine these calculations seemed all, more or less, insulting. 
Why an elderly clergyman with a grown-up family should suppose 
bimself to be on an equality with her, a girl of twenty-three, and 
entitled to make her an offer, so very much at second-hand, of his 
heart and home, which was too full already; and why, in default 
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of him, a country practitioner with no particular gifts or distine- 
tion should be considered the right thing for Katherine, gave her 
an angry sense of antagonism to the world. This, then, wasall she 
was supposed to be good for—the humdrum country life, the 
humdrum, useful wife of such a man. And that everything that 
was pleasant and amusing and extravagant and brilliant should go 
to Stella: that was the award of the world. Katherine felt very 
angry as she drove home. She had no inclination towards any 
‘military swell.’ She did not admire her brother-in-law nor his 
kind; she (on the whole) liked Dr. Burnet, and had a great 
respect for his profession and his much-occupied, laborious, honour- 
able life. But to have herself set down beforehand as a fit mate 
only for the doctor or the clergyman, this was what annoyed 
the visionary young person, whose dreams had never been re- 
duced to anything material, except perhaps that vague figure 
of James Stamford, who was nobody, and whom she scarcely 
knew! 

Yet all this shaking up did Katherine good. If she had been 
more pleasantly moved, she would perhaps scarcely have been so 
effectually startled out of the deadening routine of her life. The 
process was not pleasant at all, but it made her blood course more 
quickly through her veins, and quickened her pulses and cleared 
her head. She was received by her father without much emotion 
—with the usual chuckle and ‘Here you are!’ which was his 
most affectionate greeting. 

‘ Well, so you’ve got home,’ he said. ‘Find home more com- 
fortable on the whole, eh, Katie. Better fires, better cooking, 
more light, eh? I thought you would. These grand folks, they 
have to save on something; here you're stinted in nothing. 
Makes a difference, I can tell you, in life.’ 

‘I don’t think there is much stinting in anything, papa, at 
Steephill.’ 

‘ Not for the dinner party, perhaps. I never hold with dinner 
parties. They don’t suit me; sitting down to a large meal when 
you ought to be thinking of your bed. But Sir John puts his 
best foot forward, eh, for that? Saves up the grapes, I shouldn’t 
wonder, till they go bad, for one blow-out, instead of eating ’em 
when he wants ’em, like we do, every day.’ 

This speech restored the equilibrium of Katherine’s mind by 
turning the balance of wit to the other side. 

‘You are not at all just to Sir John, papa. You never are 
when you don’t know people. He is very honest and kind, and 
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takes very little trouble about his dinner parties. They were 
both very kind to me.’ 

‘ Asked young Fortescue to meet you, I hear. A young fellow 
with a lot of poor land and no money. Meaning to try me on 
another tack this time, Isuppose. Not if he had a hundred miles 
of downs, Katie; you remember that. Land’s a confounded bad 
investment. None of your encumbered estates for me.’ 

‘You need not distress yourself, papa. I never spoke to Mr. 
Fortescue,’ said Katherine. 

There was a little offence in her tone. She had not forgiven 
Lady Jane for the fact that Mr. Fortescue, the only young man 
of the party, had not been allotted to her for dinner, as she felt 
would have been the right thing. Katherine thought him very 
red in the face, weatherbeaten, and dull—so far as appearances 
went; but she was piqued and offended at having been deprived 
of her rights. Did Lady Jane not think her good enough, par 
exemple, for young Fortescue? And her tone betrayed her, if 
Mr. Tredgold had taken any trouble to observe her tone. 

‘He need not come here to throw dust in my eyes—that’s all,’ 
said the old man. ‘I want none of your landed fellows —beggars ! 
with more to give out than they have coming in. No; the man 
that can put down his money on the table , 

‘Don’t you think I have heard enough of your money down 
on the table ?’ said Katherine, very red and uncomfortable. ‘ No 
one is likely to trouble you about me, papa, so we may leave the 
money alone, on the table or off it.’ 

‘I’m not so sure about that. There’s young Fred Turny 
would Jike nothing better. And a capital fellow that. Plenty of 
his own, and going into all the best society, and titled ladies 
flinging themselves at his head. Mind you, I don’t know if you 
keep shilly-shallying, whether he'll stand it long—a young fellow 
like that.’ 

‘He knows very well there is no shilly-shallying about me,’ 
said Katherine. 

And she left her father’s room thinking within herself that 
though Lady Jane’s way of recommending a plain man was not 
pleasant, yet the other way was worse. Fred Turny, it was 
certain, would not hear of dividing his wife’s fortune with her 
sister, should her father’s will give it all to herself; neither would 
Charlie Somers, Lady Jane assured her, Would Dr. Burnet do 
this? Katherine, possessed for the moment of a prejudice against 
the doctor, doubted, though that was the ground on which he'was 
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recommended. Would any man do so? ‘There was one man she 
thought (of whom she knew nothing) who would; who cared 
nothing about the money; whose heart had chosen herself while 
Stella was there in all her superior attractions, Katherine felt 
that this man, of whom she had seen so little, who had been out 
of the country for nearly four years, from whom she had never 
received a letter, and scarcely even could call to mind anything 
he had ever said to her, was the one man whom she could trust 
in all the world. 

Dr. Burnet came that afternoon, as it was his usnal day for 
visiting Mr. Tredgold. He was very particular in keeping to his 
days. It was a beautiful spring-like afternoon, and the borders 
round the house were full of crocuses, yellow and blue and white. 
The window was open in Katherine’s corner, and all the landscape 
outside bright with the westering light. 

‘What a difference,’ he said, ‘from that snowstorm—do you 
remember the snowstorm? It is in a way an era for me—as, 
indeed, it was in the whole island. We all begin to date by it: 
before the snowstorm, or at the time of the snowstorm.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Katherine, scarcely conscious of what she was 
saying, ‘ why it was an era to you.’ 

‘Ah, that I cannot tell you now. I will, perhaps, if you will 
let me, some time. Come out and look at the crocuses, This is 
just the moment, before the sun goes down.’ 

‘Yes, they shut when the sun goes down,’ Katherine said, 
stepping out from the window. 

The air had all the balm of spring, and the crocuses were all 
the colours of hope. It is delightful to come out of winter into 
the first gleam of the reviving year. 

‘We are nothing if not botanical,’ said the doctor. ‘You 
remember the aloe. It is a fine thing, but it is melancholy, for 
its blossoming is its death. It is like the old fable of the phoenix. 
‘When the new comes the old dies. And a very good thing too 
if we did not put our ridiculous human sentiment into every- 
thing.’ s 

‘Do you think human sentiment is ridiculous?’ said Katherine, 
half disposed to back him up, half to argue it out. 

‘Of course I don’t!’ said the doctor with vehemence; and 
then he laughed and said, ‘ We are talking like a book. But I 
am glad you went to Steephill; there is not any such sentiment 
there.’ 


‘Do you think, then, I am liable to be attacked by fits of 
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sentiment ? I don’t think so,’ she said, and then she invited the 
doctor to leave the crocuses and to come in to tea. 

I think it was that day that Dr. Burnet informed Katherine 
that her father had symptoms of illness more or less serious. He 
hoped that he might be able to stave off their development, and 
Mr. Tredgold might yet have many years of tolerable health 
before him. ‘ But if I am right,’ he said, ‘I fear he will not have 
the calm life he has had. He will be likely to have sudden 
attacks, and suffer a good deal, from timeto time. I shall always 
be at hand, of course, and ready night and day. And, as I tell 
you, great alleviations are possible. I quite hope there will be 
many intervals of comfort. But, on the other hand, a catastrophe 
is equally possible. If he has any affairs to attend to, it would 
perhaps be—a good thing—if he could be persuaded to—look 
after them, as a matter of prudence, without giving him any 
alarm.’ 

Such an intimation makes the heart beat of those to whom 
the angel of death is thus suddenly revealed hovering over their 
home ; even when there is no special love or loss involved. The 
bond between Mr. Tredgold and his children was not very tender 
or delicate, and yet he was their father. Katherine’s heart for a 
moment. seemed to stand still. The colour went out of her face; 
and the eyes which she turned with an appealing gaze to the 
doctor filled with tears. 

‘Oh, Dr. Burnet!’ she said. 

‘Don’t be alarmed; there is nothing to call for any immediate 
apprehension. It is only if you want to procure any modification 
-—any change in a will, or detail of that kind.’ 

‘You mean about Stella,’ she said. ‘I don’t know what he has 
done about Stella; he never tells me anything. Is it necessary 
to trouble him, doctor? If he has not changed his will, it will be 
all right; if he has destroyed it without making another, it, will 
still be all right, for some one told me that in that case we should 
share alike—is that the law? Then no harm can come to Stella, 
Oh that we should be discussing in this calm way what might 
happen—after!’ Two big tears fell from Katherine’s eyes. ‘If 
the worst were to happen even,’ she said; ‘if Stella were left out 
—it would still be all right, dactor, so long as I was there to see 
justice done.’ 

‘Dear Katherine!’ he said, just touching her hand for a 
moment. She scarcely perceived in her agitation that he had 
left out the prefix, and the look which he gave her made no im- 
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\ pression on her preoccupied mind. ‘ You will remember,’ he said, 
that I am to be called instantly if anything unusual happens, and 
that I shall always be ready—to do the best I can for him, and 
to stand by you—to the end.’ 
1} 





| CHAPTER XXXI. 


| Tis made again a delay in Dr. Burnet’s plans. You cannot 
|) begin to make love to a girl when you have just told her of the 
| serious illness, not likely to end in anything but death, which is 
| hovering over her father. It is true that old Tredgold was not, 
| could not be, the object of any passionate devotion on the part of 

his daughter. But even when the tie is so slight that, once 
| broken, it has but a small effect on life, yet the prospect of that 
| breaking is always appalling, more or less worse than the event 
| itself. All that a man can say in such circumstances, Dr. Burnet 
| said—that he would be at her service night or day, that every- 
| thing he could do or think of he would do, and stand by her to 
the last. That was far more appropriate than professions of love, 
| and it was a little trying to him to find that she had not even 
noticed how he looked at her, or that he said ‘ Dear Katherine!’ 
which, to be sure, he had no right to say. She was not even 
aware of it! which is discouraging to a man. 

Dr. Burnet was a good doctor, he knew what he was about; 
and it was not long before his prophecy came true. Mr, Tred- 
gold was seized with an alarming attack in the spring, which 
brought him to the very verge of the grave, and from which at 
one time it was not expected he would ever rally. The old man 
was very ill, but very strong in spirit, and fought with his disease 
like a lion; one would have said a good old man to see him lying 
there with no apparent trouble on his mind, nothing to pre-oceupy 
time or draw ‘him away from the immediate necessity of battling 
for his life, which he did with a courage worthy of a better cause. 
His coolness, his self-possession, his readiness to second every 
remedy, and give himself every chance, was the admiration of the 
watchers, doctors, and nurses alike, who were all on the alert to 
help him and conquer the enemy. Could there be a better cause 
than fighting for your life? Not one at least of more intimate 
interest for the combatant ; though whether it. is worth so much 
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trouble when a man is over seventy, and can look forward to nothing 
better than the existence of an invalid, is a question which might 
well be debated. Mr. Tredgold, however, had no doubt on the sub- 
ject. He knew that he possessed in this life a great many things 
he liked—what he would have in another he had very little idea. 
Probably, according to all that he had ever heard, there would be 
no money there, and if any difference between the beggar and 
the rich man, a difference in favour of the former. He did not 
at all desire to enter into that state of affairs. And the curious 
thing was that it could never be discovered that he had anything 
on his mind. He did not ask for Stella, as the large circle of 
watchers outside who read the bulletins at the lodge, and dis- 
cussed the whole matter with the greatest interest, feeling it to 
be as good as a play, fondly hoped. He never said a word that 
could be construed into a wish for her, never, indeed, mentioned 
her name. He did not even desire to have Katherine by him, it 
was said; he preferred the nurses, saying in his characteristic 
way that they were paid for it, that it was their business, and 
that he never in anything cared for amateurs; he said amateurs 
as was natural, and it was exactly the sentiment which everybody 
had expected from Mr. Tredgold. But never to ask for Stella, 
never to call upon her at his worst moment, never to be troubled 
by any thought of injustice done to her, that was the extra- 
ordinary thing which the community could not understand. 
Most people had expected a tragic scene of remorse, telegrams 
flying over land and sea, at the cost of a sovereign a word—but 
what was that to Mr. Tredgold ?—calling Stella home. The good 
people were confounded to hear, day by day, that no telegram had 
been sent. It would have been a distinction for the little post- 
office in Sliplin to have a telegram of such a character to transmit 
to India. The postmistress awaited, feeling as if she were an 
inferior, but still very important, personage in the play, attending 
her call to goon. But the call never came. When the patient 
was at his worst, various ladies in the place, and I need not say 
Mrs, Shanks and Miss Mildmay, had many whispered conferences 
with the people at the post. ‘No telegram yet? Is it possible?’ 

‘No, indeed, ma’am, not a word.’ 

‘I wonder at you for expecting it now,’ cried Miss Mildmay, 
angry at the failure of all those hopes which she had entertained 
as warmly as any one. ‘ What use would it be? She couldn't 
come now; he'll be gone, poor man, weeks and weeks before Stella 
could be here.’ 
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But Mr, Tredgold not did go, and then it began to be under- 
stood that he never meant nor expected to go, and that this was 
the reason why he did not disturb himself about Stella. The 
spectators were half satisfied, yet half aggrieved, by this conclusion, 
and felt, as he got slowly better, that they had been cheated out 
of their play; however, he was an old man, and the doctor shook 
his head over all the triumphant accounts of his recovery which 
were made in the local papers; and there was yet hope of a 
tragedy preceded by a reconciliation, and the restoration of 
Stella to all her rights. Dr. Burnet was, throughout the whole 
illness, beyond praise. He was at the Cliff at every available 
moment, watching every symptom. Not a day elapsed that he 
did not see Katherine two or three times to console her about her 
father, or to explain anything new that had occurred. They were 
together so much that some people said they looked as if they had 
been not only lovers but married for years, so complete seemed their 
confidence in each other and the way they understood each other. 
A glance at Dr. Burnet’s face was enough for Katherine. She 
knew what it meant without another word; while he divined her 
anxiety, her apprehensions, her depression, as the long days went 
on without any need of explanation. ‘ As soon as the old man is 
well enough there will, of course, be a marriage,’ it was generally 
said. ‘And, of course, the doctor will go and live there,’ said 
Mrs. Shanks; ‘such a comfort to have the doctor always on the 
spot—and what a happy thing for poor Mr. Tredgold that it 
should be his son-in-law—a member of his family.’ 

‘Mr. Tredgold will never have a son-in-law in his house,’ 
said Miss Mildmay; ‘if Katherine is expecting that, she is 
reckoning without her father. I don’t believe that will ever 
be a marriage, whatever you may say. What! send off Sir 
Charles Somers, a man with something at least to show for him- 
self, and take in Dr. Burnet? I think, Jane Shanks, that you 
must be off your head!’ 

‘Sir Charles Somers could never have been of any use to poor 
dear Mr. Tredgold,’ said Mrs. Shanks, a little abashed, ‘and Dr. 
Burnet is. What a difference that makes!’ 

‘It may make a difference—but it will not make that differ- 
ence; and I shouldn’t like myself to be attended by my son-in- 
law,’ said the other lady. ‘He might give you a little pinch of 
something at a critical moment ; or he might change your medi- 
cine ; or he might take away a pillow—you can’t tell the things 
that a doctor might do—which could never be taken hold of, and 
yet F 
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‘Ruth Mildmay !’ cried Mrs. Shanks, ‘ for shame of yourself! 
Do you think Dr. Burnet would murder the man ?’ 

‘No; I don’t think he would murder the man,’ said Miss 
Mildmay decidedly, but there was an inscrutable look in her face. 
‘There are many ways of doing a thing,’ she said, nodding her 
head to herself. 

It appeared, however, that this time at least Dr. Burnet was 
not going to have the chance, whether he would have availed 
himself of it or not. Mr. Tredgold got better. He came round 
gradually, to the surprise of everybody but himself. When he 
was first able to go out in his bath chair, he explained the matter 
to the kind friends who hastened to congratulate him, in the 
most easy way. ‘You all thought I was going to give in this 
time,’ he said, ‘but I never meant to give in. Nothing like 
making up your mind toit. Ask the doctor. I said from the 
beginning, “I ain’t going to die this bout, don’t you think it.” 
He thought different; ignorant pack, doctors, not one of ’em 
knows a thing. Ask him. He'll tell you it wasn’t him a bit nor 
his drugs neither, but me as made up my mind.’ 

The doctor had met the little procession and was walking 
along by Mr, Tredgold’s chair. He laughed and nodded his head 
in reply, ‘Oh yes, he is quite right. Pluck and determination 
are more than half of the battle,’ he said. He looked across the 
old man’s chair to Katherine on the other side, who said hastily : 
‘I don’t know what we should have done without Dr. Burnet, papa.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all very well,’ said old Tredgold. ‘ Pay each other 
compliments, that’s all right. He'll say, perhaps, I’d have been 
dead without your nursing, Katie. Not a bit of it! Always 
prefer a woman that is paid for what she does and knows her 
duty. Yes, here I am, Rector, getting all right, in spite of physic 
and doctors—as I always meant to do.’ 

‘By the blessing of God,’ said the Rector, with great solemnity. 
He had met the group unawares round a corner, and to see 
Burnet and Katherine together, triumphant, in sight of all the 
world, was bitter to the injured man. That this common country 
doctor should be preferred to himself added an additional insult, 
and he would have gone a mile round rather than meet the pro- 
cession. Being thus, however, unable to help himself, the Rector 
grew imposing beyond anything that had ever been seen of him. 
He looked a Bishop, at least, as he stood putting forth no bene- 
diction, but a severe assertion that belied the words. ‘By the 
blessing of God,’ he said. 
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‘Oh!’ said old Mr. Tredgold, taken aback. ‘Oh yes, that’s 
what you say. I don’t mean to set myself against that. Never 
know, though, do you, how it’s coming—queer thing to reckon 
on. But anyhow, here I am, and ten pounds for the poor, Rector, 
if you like, to show as I don’t go against that view.’ 

‘I hope the improvement will continue,’ the Rector said, with 
his nose in the air. ‘Good morning, Miss Katherine; I congratu- 
late you with all my heart.’ 

On what did he congratulate her? The doctor, though his 
complexion was not delicate, coloured high, and so did Katherine, 
without knowing exactly what was the reason; and Sliplin, draw- 
ing its own conclusions, looked on, The only indifferent person 
was Mr. Tredgold, always sure of his own intentions and little 
concerned by those of others, to whom blushes were of as little 
importance as any other insignificant trifles which did not affect 
himself. 

It was perhaps this little incident which settled the question 
in the mind of the community. The Rector had congratulated 
the pair in open day ; then, of course, the conclusion was clear 
that all the preliminaries were over—that they were engaged, 
and that Mr. Tredgold, who had rejected Sir Charles Somers, 
was really going to accept the doctor. The Rector, who, without 
meaning it, thus confirmed and established everything that had 
been mere imagination up to this time, believed it himself with 
all the virulence of an injured man. And Katherine, when Dr. 
Burnet had departed on his rounds and she was left to accompany 
her father home, almost believed herself that it must be true. 
He had said nothing to her which could be called a definite pro- 
posal, and she had certainly given no acceptance, no consent to 
anything of the kind, yet it was not impossible that without any 
intention, without any words, she had tacitly permitted that this 
should be. Looking back, it seemed to her that indeed they had 
been always-together during these recent days, and a great many 
things had passed between them in their meetings by her father’s 
bedside, outside his door, or in the hall, at all times of the 
night and day. And perhaps a significance might be given to 
words which she had not attached to them. She was a little 
alarmed—confused—not knowing what had happened. She had 
met his eyes full of an intelligence which she did not feel that 
she shared, and she had seen him redden and herself had felt a 
hot colour flushing to her face. She did not know why she 
blushed, It was not for Dr, Burnet; it was from the Rector’s 
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look—angry, half malignant, full of scornful meaning. ‘I con- 
gratulate you!’ Was that what it meant, and that this thing 
had really happened which had been floating in the air so long ? 
When she returned to the Cliff, Katherine did not go in, but 
went along the edge of the path, as she had done so often when 
she had anything in her mind. All her thinkings had taken place 
there in the days when she had often felt lonely and ‘out of it,’ 
when Stella was in the ascendant and everything had rolled on in 
accordance with her lively views. She had gone there with so 
many people to show them ‘ the view,’ who cared nothing for the 
view, and had lingered afterwards while they returned to more 
noisy joys, to think with a little sigh that there was some one in 
the world, though she knew not where, who might have preferred 
to linger with her, but had been sent away from her, never to be 
seenmore. And then there had been the night of Stella’s escapade 
in the little yacht, and then of Stella’s second flight with her 
husband, and of many a day beside when Katherine’s heart had 
been too full to remain quietly indoors, and when the space, the 
sky, the sea, had been her consolers, She went there now, and 
with a languor which was half of the mind and half of the body 
walked up and down the familiar way. The tamarisks were be- 
ginning to show a little pink flush against the sea. It was not 
warm enough yet to develop the blossom wholly, but yet it showed 
with a tinge of colour against the blue, and all the flowering 
shrubs were coming into blossom and flowers were in every crevice 
of the rocks. It was the very end of April when it is verging into 
May, and the air was soft and full of the sweetness of the spring. 
But Katherine’s mind was occupied with other things. She 
thought of Dr. Burnet and whether it was true that she was be- 
trothed to him and would mairy him and have him for her com- 
panion always from this time forth. Was it true? She asked 
herself the question as if it had been some one else, some other 
girl of whom she had heard this, but almost with less interest 
than if it had been another girl. She would, indeed, scarcely 
have been moved had she heard that the doctor had been engaged 
to Charlotte Stanley or to any one else in the neighbourhood. 
Was it true that it was she, Katherine Tredgold, who was engaged 
tohim? The Rector’s fierce look had made her blush, but she 
did not blush now when she thought over this question alone. 
Was she going to marry Dr. Burnet? Katherine felt indifferent 
about it, as if she did not care. He would be useful to papa; he 
would be a friend to Stella—he would not oppose her in anything 
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she might do for her sister. Why not he as well as another ? 
It did not seem to matter so very much, though she had once 
thought, as girls do, that it mattered a great deal. There was 
Charlie Somers, for whom (though without intending it) Stella 
had sacrificed everything. Was he better worth than Dr. Burnet ? 
Certainly, no. Why not, then, Dr. Burnet as well as another? 
Katherine said to herself. It was curious how little emotion she 
felt—her heart did not beat quicker, her breath came with a kind 
of languid calm. There were no particular objections that she 
knew of. He was a good man; there was nothing against him. 
Few country doctors were so well bred, and scarcely any one so 
kind. His appearance was not against him either. These were 
all negatives, but they seemed to give her a certain satisfaction in 
the weariness of her soul. Nothing against him, not even in her 
own mind, On the contrary, she approved of Dr. Burnet. He 
was kind, not only to her, but to all. He spared no trouble for 
his patients, and would face the storm, hurrying out in the middle 
of the night for any suffering person who sent for him without 
hesitation or delay. Who else could say the same thing? Per- 
haps the Rector would do it too if he were called upon. But 
Katherine was not disposed to discuss with herself the Rector’s 
excellences, whereas it seemed necessary to put before herself, 
though languidly, all that she had heard to the advantage of the 
doctor. And how many good things she had heard! Everybody 
spoke well of him, irom the poorest people up to Lady Jane, who 
had as good as pointed him out in so many words as the man 
whom Katherine should marry. Was she about to marry him? 
Had it somehow been all settled ?—though she could not recollect 
how or when. 

She was tired by the long strain of her father’s illness, not 
so much by absolute nursing, though she had taken her share 
of that (but Mr. Tredgold, as has been said, preferred a nurse 
who was paid for her work on the ordinary business principle), as 
by the lengthened tension of mind and body, the waiting and 
watching and suspense. This no doubt was one great reason for 
her languid, almost passive, condition. Had Dr. Burnet spoken 
then, she would have acquiesced quite calmly, and indeed she was 
not at all sure whether it might not have so happened already. 

So she pursued her musing with her face towards the lawn 
and the shrubberies. But when Katherine turned to go back 
along the edge of the cliff towards the house, her eyes, as she 
raised them, were suddenly struck, almost as by a blow, by the 
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great breadth of the sea and the sky, the moving line of the 
coast, the faint undulation of the waves, the clouds upon the 
horizon white in flakes of snowy vapour against the unruffled 
blue. It was almost as if some one had suddenly stretched a 
visionary hand out of the distance, and struck her lightly, quickly, 
to bring her back to herself. She stood still for a moment with 
a shiver, confused, astonished, awakened—and then shook herself 
as if to shake something, some band, some chain, some veil that 
had been wound round her, away. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


But whether the result of this awaking would have told for 
anything in Katherine’s life had it not been for another incident 
which happened shortly after, it would be impossible to say. She 
forgot the impression of that sudden stroke of nature, and when 
she went back to her father, who was a little excited by his first 
outing, there revived again so strong an impression of the need 
there was of the doctor and his care, and the importance of his 
position in the house as a sort of deus ex machind, always ready 
to be appealed to and to perform miracles at pleasure, that the 
former state of acquiescence in whatever he might demand as the 
price of his services, came back strongly to her mind, and the 
possibility was that there would have been no hesitation on her 
part, though no enthusfasm, had he seized the opportunity during 
one of the days of that week, and put his fate to the touch. 
But a number of small incidents supervened ; and there is a kind 
of luxury in delay in these circumstances which gains upon a 
man, the pleasure of the unacknowledged, the delightful sense of 
feeling that he is sure of a favourable response, without all the 
responsibilities which a favourable response immediately brings 
into being. The moment that he asked and Katherine consented, 
there would be the father to face, and all the practical difficulties 
of the position to be met. He would have to take ‘the bull by 
the horns.’ This isa very different thing from those preliminaries, 
exciting but delightful, which form the first step. To declare 
your sentiments to the girl you love, to receive that assent and 
answering confession of which you are almost sure—only so much 
uncertainty in it as makes the moment thrilling with an alarm 
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and timidity which is more sweet than confidence, That is one 
thing; but what follows is quite another; the doctor a little 
‘funked,’ as he himself said, that next important step. There 
was no telling what might come out of that old demon of a 
father. Sometimes Dr. Burnet thought that he was being 
encouraged, that he had become so necessary to Mr. Tredgold 
that the idea of securing his attendance would be jumped at by 
the old man ; and sometimes he thought otherwise. He was, in 
fact, though a brave man, frightened of the inevitable second step. 
And therefore he let the matter linger, finding much delight in 
the happy unconsciousness that he was risking nothing, that she 
understood him and all his motives, and that his reward was 
certain, when he did make up his mind to ask for it at last. 

Things were in this condition when one day, encouraged by 
her father’s improvement, Katherine went to town, as everybody 
in the country is bound to do, to go through that process which is 
popularly known as ‘shopping.’ In previous years Stella’s enter- 
prise and activity had provided clothes for every season as much 
in advance as fashion permitted, so that there never was any 
sudden necessity. But Katherine had never been energetic in 
these ways, and the result was that the moment arrived, taking 
her a little unawares, in which even Katherine was forced to see 
that she had nothing to wear. She went to town, accordingly, one 
morning in the beginning of June, attended by the maid who 
was no more than an elderly promoted upper housemaid, who 
had succeeded Stevens. Katherine had not felt herself equal to 
a second Stevens entirely for herself; indeed, she had been so well 
trained by Stella, who always had need of the services of every- 
body about her, that she was very well able to dispense with a 
personal attendant altogether. But it was an admirable and 
honourable retirement for Hannah to give up the more active 
work of the household and to become Miss Katherine’s maid, and 
her conscientious efforts to fulfil the duties of her new position 
were entertaining at least. A more perfect guardian, if any 
guardian had been necessary, of all the decorums could not have 
been than was this highly respectable person who accompanied 
her young mistress to London with a sense of having a great 
responsibility upon her shoulders. As a matter of fact, no guar- 
dian being in the least necessary, it was Katherine who took care 
of her, which came to exactly the same thing and answered all 
purposes. 


The train was on this occasion rather full, and the young lady 
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and her maid were put into a compartment in which were already 
two passengers, a lady and gentleman, at the other extremity of 
the carriage, to all appearance together. But it soon turned 
out that they were not together. The lady got out at one of the 
little stations at which they stopped, and then, with a little hesi- 
tation, the gentleman rose and came over to the side on which 
Katherine was. ‘It is long since we have met,’ he said in a voice 
which had a thrill in it, noticeable even to Hannah, who instinc- 
tively retired a little, leaving the place opposite Katherine at his 
disposition (a thing, I need not remark, which was quite improper, 
and ought not to have been done. Hannah could not for a long 
time forgive herself, when she thought it over, but for the 
moment she was dominated by the voice). ‘I have not seen you,’ 
he repeated, with a little faltering, ‘for years. Is it permitted to 
say a word to you, Miss Tredgold ?’ 

The expression of his eyes was not a thing to be described. 
It startled Katherine all the more that she had of late been 
exposed to glances having a similar meaning, yet not of that 
kind. She looked at him almost with a gasp. ‘Mr. Stamford ! 
I thought you were in India?’ 

‘So I was,’ he said, ‘ and so I am going to be in a few months 
more. What a curious unexpected happi—I mean occurrence— 
that I should have met you—quite by accident!’ 

‘Oh yes, quite by accident,’ she said. 

‘I have been in the island,’ he said, ‘and near Sliplin for a 
day or two, where it would have been natural to see you, and then 
when I was coming away in desp—without doing so, what a 
chance that of all places in the world you should have been put 
into this carriage!’ 

He seemed so astonished at this that it was very difficult to 
get over it. Katherine took it with much more composure, and 
yet her heart had begun to beat at the first sound of his voice. 

He asked her a great many questions about her father, about 
Stella; even, timidly, about herself, though it soon became 
apparent that this was not from any need of information. He 
had heard about Stella’s marriage, ‘down there, with a vague 
indication of the point at which their journey began; and that 
Mr. Tredgold had been ill, and that But he did not end 
that sentence. It was easily to be perceived that he had acquired 
the knowledge somewhere that Katherine was still—Katherine— 
and took a great satisfaction in the fact. And then he began 
to tell her about himself. He had done very well, better than 
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could have been expected. He had now a very good appointment, 
and his chief was very kind to him. There are no fortunes to 
be made now in India—or, at least, not such as we used to hear 
were once made. The life is different altogether. It is not a 
long martyrdom and lakhs of rupees, but a very passable existence 
and frequent holidays home. Better that, I think.’ 

‘Surely much better,’ said Katherine. 

‘I think so. And then there are the hills—Simla, and so 
forth, which never were thought of in my father’s time. They 
had to make up their minds and put up with everything. We 
have many alleviations—-the ladies have especially,’ he added, 
with a look that said a great deal more. Why should he add by 
his looks so much importance to that fact? And how was it that 
Katherine, knowing nothing of the life in India, took up his 
meaning in the twinkling of an eye? 

‘But the ladies,’ she said, ‘ don’t desert the plains where their 
—their husbands are, I hope, to find safety for themselves on the 
hills ?’ 

‘I did not mean that,’ he said, with a flush of colour all over 
his brown face (Katherine compared it, in spite of herself, to Dr. 
Burnet’s recent blush, with conclusions not favourable to the 
latter). ‘I mean that it is such a comfort to men to think that 
—what is most precious to them in the world—may be placed in 
safety at any critical moment.’ 

‘I wonder if that is Charlie Somers’ feeling,’ Katherine said 
with an involuntary laugh. It was not that she meant to laugh 
at Charlie Somers; it was rather the irrestrainable expression of a 
lightening and rising of her own heart. 

‘No doubt every man must,’ James Stamford said. 

And they went on talking, he telling her many things which 
she did not fully understand or even receive into her mind at all, 
her chief consciousness being that this man—her first love—was 
the only one who had felt what a true lover should, the only one 
to whom her heart made any response. She did not even feel this 
during the course of that too rapid journey. She felt only an 
exhilaration, a softening and expansion of her whole being. She 
could not meet his eyes as she met Dr. Burnet’s; they dazzled 
her; she could not tell why. Her heart beat, running on with a 
tremulous accompaniment to those words of his, half of which her 
intelligence did not master at the time, but which came to her 
after by degrees. He told her that he was soon going back to 
India, and that he would like to go and see Stella, to let her know 
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by an independent testimony how her sister was. Might he write 
and give her his report? Might he come—this was said hurriedly 
as the train dashed into the precincts of London, and the end of 
the interview approached—to Sliplin again one day before he left 
on the chance of perhaps seeing her—to inquire for Mr. Tredgold 
—to take anything she might wish to send to Lady Somers? 
Katherine felt the flush on her own face to be overwhelming. 
Ah, how different from that half-angry confused colour which she 
had been conscious of when the Rector offered his congratulations ! 

‘Oh no,’ she said with a little shake of her head, and a sound 
of pathos in her voice of which she was quite conscious; ‘my 
father is ill; he is better now, but his condition is serious, I am 
very—sorry—I am distressed—to say so—but he must not be 
disturbed, he must not, I have escaped for a little to-day. I— 
had to come. But at home I am altogether taken up by papa. 
I cannot let you—lose your time—take the trouble—of coming 
for nothing. Oh, excuse me—I cannot ’ Katherine said. 

And he made no reply, he looked at her, saying a thousand 
things with his eyes. And then there came the jar of the arrival. 
He handed her out, he found a cab for her, performing all the 
little services that were necessary, and then he held her hand a 
moment while he said goodbye. 

‘May I come and see you off? MayI be here when you 
come back ?’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ Katherine said, she did not know why. ‘I 
don’t know when we go back; it perhaps might not be till to- 
morrow—it might not be till—that is, no, you must not come, 
Mr, Stamford—I—cannot help it,’ she said. 

Still he held her hand a moment. ‘It must still be hope 
then, nothing but hope,’ he said. 

She drove away through London, leaving him, seeing his face 
wherever she looked. Ah, that was what the others had wanted 
to look like but had not been able—that was—all that one 
wanted in this world; not the Tredgold money, nor the fortune 
of the great City young man, nor the Rector’s dignity, nor Dr, 
Burnet’s kindness—nothing but that, it did not matter by what 
accompanied. What a small matter to be poor, to go away to the 
end of the earth, to be burned by the sun and wasted by the 
heat, to endure anything, so long as you had that! She 
trembled and was incoherent when she tried to speak. She for- 
got where to tell the cabman to go, and said strange things to 
Hannah, not knowing what she said. Her heart beat and beat, 
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as if it was the only organ she possessed, as if she were nothing 
but one pulse, thumping, thumping with a delicious idiocy, 
caring for nothing, and thinking of nothing. Thinking of 
nothing, though rays and films of thought flew along in the air 
and made themselves visible to her for a moment. Perhaps she 
should never see him again; she had nothing to do with him, 
there was no link between them ; and yet, so to speak, there was 
nothing else but him in the world. She saw the tall tower of the 
Parliament in a mist that somehow encircled James Stamford’s 
face, and broad Whitehall was full of that vapour in which any 
distinction of other feature, of everything round about her, was 
lost. 

How curious an effect to be produced upon any one so reason- 
able, so sensible as Katherine! After a long time, she did not 
know how long, she was recalled to common day by her arrival at 
the dressmaker’s where she had to get out and move and speak, 
all of which she seemed to do in a dream. And then the day 
turned round and she had to think of her journey back again. 
Why did she tell him not to come? it would have harmed nobody 
if he had come. Her father had not forbidden her to see him, 
and even had he forbidden her, a girl who was of age, who was 
nearly twenty-four, who had after all a life of her own to think of, 
should she have refrained from seeing him on that account? All 
her foundations were shaken, not so much by feeling of her own 
as by the sight and certainty of his feeling. She would not 
desert her father, never, never run away from him like Stella. 
But at least she might have permitted herself to see James 
Stamford again. She said to herself, ‘I may never marry him ; 
but now I shall marry nobody else.’ And why had she not let him 
come, why might they not at least have understood each other ? 
The influence of this thought was that Katherine did not linger 
for the afternoon train, to which Stamford after all did go, on the 
chance of seeing her, of perhaps travelling with her again, but 
hurried off by the very first, sadly disappointing poor Hannah 
who had looked forward to the glory of lunching with her young 
mistress in some fine pastrycook’s as Stevens had often described. 
Far from this, Hannah was compelled to snatch a bun at the 
station, in the hurry Miss Katherine was in; and why should she 
have hurried? There was no reason in the world. To be in 
London, and yet not in London, to see nothing, not even the 
interior of Verey’s, went to Hannah's heart. Nor was Katherine's 
much more calm when she began to perceive that her very im- 
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petuosity had probably been the reason why she did not see him 
again ; for who could suppose that she who had spoken of perhaps 
not going till to-morrow, should have fled back again in an hour, 
by a slow train in which nobody who could help it ever went ? 

By that strange luck which so often seems to regulate human 
affairs, Dr. Burnet chose this evening of all others for the explana- 
tion of his sentiments. He paid Mr. Tredgold an evening visit, 
and found him very well; and then he went out to join Katherine, 
whom he saw walking on the path that edged the cliff. It was a 
beautiful June evening, serene and sweet, still light with the 
lingering light of day, though the moon was already high in the 
sky. There was no reason any longer why Dr. Burnet should 
restrain his feelings. His patient was well; there was no longer 
any indecorum, anything inappropriate, in speaking to Katherine 
of what she must well know was nearest to his heart. He, too, 
had been conscious of the movement in the air—the magnetic 
communication from him to her on the day of Mr. Tredgold’s 
first outing, when they had met the Rector, and he had congra- 
tulated them. To Katherine it had seemed almost as if, in some 
way unknown to herself, everything had been settled between 
them, but Dr. Burnet knew different. He knew that nothing had 
been settled, that no words nor pledge had passed between them ; 
but he had little doubt what the issue would be. He felt that he 
had the matter in his own hands, that he had only to speak and 
she to reply. It was a foregone conclusion, nothing wanting but 
the hand and seal. 

Katherine had scarcely got beyond the condition of dreaming 
in which she had spent the afternoon. She was a little impatient 
when she saw him approaching. She did not want her thoughts 
to be disturbed. Her thoughts were more delightful to her than 
anything else at this moment, and she half resented the appear- 
ance of the doctor, whom her mind had forsaken as if he had 
never been. The dreaming state in which she was, the pre- 
occupation with one individual interest is a cruel condition of 
mind. At another moment she would have read Dr. Burnet’s 
meaning in his eyes, and would have been prepared at least for 
what was coming—she who knew so well what was coming, who 
had but a few days ago acquiesced in what seemed to be fate. But 
now, when he began to speak, Katherine was thunderstruck. A 
sort of rage sprang up in her heart. She endeavoured to stop 
him, to interrupt the words on his lips, which was not only cruel 
but disrespectful to a man who was offering her his best, who was 
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laying himself, with a warmth which he had scarcely known to be 
in him, at her feet. He was surprised at his own ardour, at the 
fire with which he made his declaration, and so absorbed in that 
that he did not for the first moment see how with broken exclama- 
tions and lifted hands she was keeping him off. 

‘Oh, don’t, doctor! Oh, don’t say so, don’t say so!’ were the 
strange words that caught his ear at last; and then he shook 
himself up, so to speak, and saw her standing beside him in the 
gathering dimness of the twilight, her face not shining with any 
sweetness of assent, but half convulsed with pain and shame, her 
hands held up in entreaty, her lips giving forth these words, 
‘Oh, don’t say so!’ 

It was his turn to be struck dumb. He drew up before her 
with a sudden pause of consternation. 

‘What?’ he cried—‘ what?’ not believing his ears. 

And thus they stood for a moment speechless, both of them. 
She had stopped him in the middle of his love tale, which he had 
told better and with more passion than he was himself sensible 
of. She had stopped him, and now she did not seem to have 
another word to say. 

‘It is my anxiety which is getting too much for me,’ he said. 
‘You didn’t say that, Katherine—not that? You did not mean 
to interrupt me—to stop me? No. It is only that I am too 
much in earnest—that I am frightening myself-——’ 

‘Oh, Dr. Burnet!’ she cried, instinctively putting her hands 
together. ‘It is I who am to blame. Oh, do not be angry with 
me. Let us part friends. Don’t—don’t say that any more!’ 

‘Say what ?—that I love you, that I want you to be my wife? 
Katherine, I have a right to say it! You have known for a long 
time that I was going to say it. I have been silent because of 
—for delicacy, for love’s sake; but you have known. I know 
that you have known!’ he cried almost violently, though in a low 
voice. 

She had appegled to him like a frightened girl; now she had 
to collect. her forces as a woman, with her dignity to maintain. 
‘I will not contradict you,’ she said. ‘I cannot; itis true. I 
can only ask you to forgive me. How could I stop you while you 
had not spoken? Oh no, I will not take that excuse. If it had 
been last night it might have been otherwise, but to-day I know 
better. I cannot—it is impossible! Don’t—oh don’t let us say 
any more.’ 


‘There is a great deal more to be said!’ he cried. ‘ Impos- 
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sible! How is it impossible? Last night it would have been 
possible, but to-day You are playing with me, Katherine! 
Why should it be impossible to-day ?’ 

‘Not from anything in you, Dr. Burnet,’ she said; ‘ from 
something in myself.’ 

‘From what in yourself? Katherine, I tell you you are play- 
ing with me! I deserve better at your hands,’ 

‘You deserve—everything !’ she cried, ‘and I—I deserve 
nothing but that you should scorn me. But it is not my fault. 
I have found out. I have had a long time to think ; I have seen 
things in a new light. Oh, accept what I say! It is impossible— 
impossible !’ 

‘Yet it was possible yesterday, and it may be possible to- 
morrow ?’ 

‘No, never again !’ she said. 

‘Do you know,’ said the doctor stonily, ‘ that you have led me 
on, that you have given me encouragement, that you have given 
me almost a certainty ?—and now to cast me off, without sense, 
without reason 

The man’s lip quivered under the sting of this disappointment 
and mortification. He began not to know what he was saying. 

‘Let us not say any more—oh, let us not say any more! 
That was unkind that you said. I could give you no certainty, 
for I had none; and to-day—I know that it is impossible! Dr. 
Burnet, I cannot say any more.’ 

‘But, Miss Tredgold,’ he cried in his rage, ‘there is a great 
deal more to be said! I have a right to an explanation! I have 
a right to Good heavens, do you mean that nothing is to 
come of it after all?’ he cried. 











(To be continue7,) 
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Grosley’s ‘Londres.’ 


‘ A N Englishman has sense without wit; a Frenchman has wit 

without sense.’ Such, at least, is a definition suggested in 
that lively little comedy, Le Frangais & Londres. By combining 
these qualities on either side, the author, M. Louis de Boissy, 
creates two highly respectable characters; and it is upon the 
Frangais raisonnable of the piece, M. le Baron de Polinville, 
that its Anglais poli—who rejoices in the Hugo-like name of 
‘ Milord Craff’—bestows his desirable daughter, Eliante. But there 
are two others of M. de Boissy’s dramatis persone who correspond 
more exactly to the traditional natives of France and England, 
to wit, the Marquis de Polinville and the English merchant, 
Jacques Rosbif. The Marquis is a vainglorious, vivacious, and 
rather amusing coxcomb; the Englishman, taciturn, phlegmatic, 
and morose, is a true blood-relation of that other historic 


Jean Rosbif, Ecuyer, 
Qui se pendit pour se désennuyer. 


Both, of necessity, would be somewhat exaggerated for stage 
purposes ; but while the Marquis is a conceivable portrait, the 
other is a caricature. Not the less he represents with far greater 
fidelity than ‘ Milord Craff, whose nationality is the No-Man’s- 
Land of the footlights, what, circa 1727 (the date of Le Frangais 
& Londres), was the received French notion of the average in- 
habitant of this perfidious kingdom; that is to say, he represents 
a personality of whose domestic environment the localised and 
generally untravelled Parisian knew practically nothing. As a 
matter of fact, up to the date quoted, there had been but two 
recognised books by Frenchmen professing to describe England 
by sight—the Relation d’un Voyage en Angleterre of the Sieur 
Samuel de Sorbiéres, upon the misstatements in which Sprat 
had angrily ‘ observed’ in 1665, and the Lettres sur les Anglais of 
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Muralt, translated in 1726. After these came, in 1734, the famous 
Lettres Philosophiques of Voltaire, to whom followed at a respect- 
ful distance the Abbé Le Blanc, who, like his accomplished pre- 
decessor, had for some time resided in this country. But no one 
of these books, and that of Sorbiéres especially, could be said to be 
wholly free from the ‘strokes of national rancour and antipathy,’ 
begotten of imperfect knowledge and long conflict by sea and 
land; and it was not until the opening and the close of the 
‘Seven Years’ War’ that France succeeded in really learning 
something authoritative of English habits and customs. In 1758 
was translated and issued at the Hague Dr. John Brown’s once 
popular Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times— 
‘the inestimable estimate of Brown,’.as Cowper ironically calls it ; 
—and at the beginning of 1765 M. Pierre Jean Grosley made that 
six weeks’ excursion to these shores which served him for the 
basis of his Londres—a work which one of the critics of his nation 
characterises as the first /ivre d’ensemble composed by a Frenchman 
upon the English. 

But before M. Grosley’s book must come M. Grosley himself. 
Born in 1718, at Troyes in Champagne, he was by profession an 
advocate. The acquisition of a competence, however, in early life 
left him free to devote himself in great measure to travel, to anti- 
quarian studies, and to the cultivation of a kind of Rabelaisian 
_ humour, which, like the cheerfulness of the philosopher in Boswell, 
was always asserting itself at inopportune moments. His 
incorrigible habit of throwing the reins upon his very vagrant 
fancy without respect to the nature of his theme, made it 
impracticable (says the author of his Eloge) to find a place in the 
plain-sailing Proceedings of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, which numbered him in its ranks, for any of his 
half learned, half burlesque Mémoires. These disqualifications for 
gravity did not, however, prevent him from producing many works, 
of which his Ephémérides Troyennes and Travels in Switzer- 
land are reckoned to be among the most noteworthy. His per- 
sonal appearance must have been quite in keeping with his other 
peculiarities, and, had Smollett not been abroad, would probably 
have commended itself to the attention of the creator of Lisma- 
hago and Captain Weazel. Above the ordinary height, and withal 
exceptionally dry, lean and bony of make, his figure was sur- 
mounted by a head too small for his body, out of which looked, 
under bushy brows, a pair of small green and deepset, but very 
bright eyes. He had a long neck, and a complexion of so preter- 
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natural a pallor that even he himself described it with grim 
humour as a visage d’extréme-onction; while without being posi- 
tively—like Macbeth’s witches—‘ wild in his attire,’ his costume, 
at such times as it was not merely old-fashioned, must have been 
undeniably, and of set purpose, eccentric. He carried his con- 
tempt of conventionality so far as to perambulate his native town 
in night-cap, dressing-gown, and slippers—varying this in later 
years by a sort of loose surtout of red camlet, lined with cat- 
skins, which came down to his heels, and in which he must have 
closely resembled the pantaloon of Italian comedy. Indeed, it is 
asserted that he had adapted this garment from a picture of St. 
Pantaleon in the church of that saint at Troyes. Although scholarly 
generally, and particularly well versed in law, and in Greek and 
Latin authors, he was (like Sorbiéres) wholly ignorant of English ; 
but, upon the precedent of Panurge, who contended that he heard 
better when he had taken to spectacles, M. Grosley affirms that 
his inability to understand our tongue did but enhance and 
intensify his native penetration of vision. He describes, he says, 
what he saw, after the manner of Herodotus ; and it is with what 
he actually saw and not with what he subsequently ‘read up’ in 
his study at home that this paper is concerned. 

Transivi ut viderem sapientiam, erroresque & stultitiam, 
says the motto from Ecclesiastes to this traveller’s title-page. 
Upon such an errand, one would think, he need scarcely have 
crossed the Channel; and, in any case, he could scarcely hope to 
exhaust the subject in six weeks. Yet in six weeks much may 
happen ; and M. Grosley was fortunate in more than one respect. 
Already King George III. had been attacked by the first of those 
mysterious illnesses which finally incapacitated him as a practising 
monarch, and to this was to follow the second Regency Bill, with all 
its anti-Bute plotting and counter-plotting. Then Lord Byron had 
killed Mr. Chaworth of Nottinghamshire in a quarrel at the ‘ Star 
and Garter’ in Pall Mall; and the galleries had already been 
erected for his lordship’s trial in Westminster Hall. Moreover, 
the Spitalfields weavers were to make new demonstrations 
against the clandestine importation of French silks, marching in 
their thousands, under black banners, to St. James’s and the 
House of Lords, and actually besieging in his Bloomsbury man- 
sion his august Grace the Duke of Bedford, who had thrown out a 
Bill for their relief. It is true that at this date some notable and 
notorious personages were unavoidably absent from London. Mr. 
Sterne, for instance, who had not long published vols. vii. and viii. of 
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his Tristram Shandy, was at the Bath, and Mr. Garrick was at 
Paris, whence, however, he was on the point of returning, heralding 
his advent anonymously by his own fable of the Sick Monkey. Mr. 
Whitefield was still in America ; Mr. John Wilkes was luxuriating 
at Naples ; and Miss ‘ Iphigenia’ Chudleigh had betaken herself to 
the German Spa. On the other hand, there were rumours that 
Rousseau was coming, and (perhaps) the Duke of Nivernais ; while 
if Roscius was not delighting his admirers at Drury Lane, Foote 
would soon be filling the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. At 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh, the season was approaching ; and the ex- 
hibition of the Society of Artists in Spring Garden was on the point 
of opening. Besides all this, M. Grosley would find indications in 
England of some of those things he had left behind him. There 
was, in the first place, that ‘ fugacious’ monster, the Wild Beast 
of the Gévaudan, the carcass of which, a few months later, Horace 
Walpole would inspect in the Queen’s antechamber at Versailles, 
exhibited by two chasseurs ‘ with as much parade as if it was Mr. 
Pitt,’ but which was now still ‘on the rampage,’ being carefully 
followed in its career of crime by the St. James's Chronicle. 
There was a very pretty quarrel between the French Ambassador, 
the Count de Guerchy, and M. D’Eon de Beaumont, who not only (in 
his correspondence) compared his Excellency to the Beast aforesaid, 
but maintained that M. de Guerchy had procured one Treyssac 
de Vergy to attempt his (D’Eon’s) life ; and the popular voice in 
England was on the side of M. D’Kon. Lastly, there was M. 
Buyrette de Belloy’s tragedy of the Siege of Calais, which, with 
its anti-English spirit, was at the height of its vogue when Grosley 
left the French capital, and was naturally attracting the notice of 
the London prints. ‘M. Garrique’—it was rumoured from the 
Brussels Gazette—contemplated its transfer to Drury Lane, and 
an English version was, as a matter of fact, prepared by Robert 
Lloyd’s friend, Mr. Charles Denis. But there is no record that 
it was ever placed upon the stage. 

It was owing to the popularity of M. de Belloy’s play— 
M. Grosley tells us—that he determined to start from France at 
Calais. He was, however, persuaded by friends to embark from 
Boulogne, where only a few months earlier Churchill had breathed 
his last. But M. Grosley knew nothing of Churchill, although, 
before leaving Boulogne, he paid his respects to the burial-place 
of Le Sage. He set sail on April 11, in the sloop ofa Captain 
Meriton, whose business it was to carry French clarets in bottle to 
Doverand London. The passage was astormy one ; yet, ‘ fortified 
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by that resignation to Death which ought to be the first travelling 
requisite of all who undertake voyages of curiosity,’ M. Grosley 
fared better than most of his fellow-passengers. Two of these 
were an Englishwoman and her ‘ very amiable daughter,’ residents 
at Boulogne, who, in concert with ‘a tall old Irishman, passing as 
an officer’ (one wonders if his name was Costigan !), seem to have 
contrived that their French companion should defray a material 
part of their passage money. At Dover, where they presently 
arrived, M. Grosley was struck (like Pastor Moritz) with the 
towering and barbaric inn-signs. He was also impressed with the 
dapper postilions of the post-chaises ; and he proceeded without 
delay to experiment on the grilled bifteks of the country. He 
could see, however, no trace of any place of worship—a state- 
ment which his English translator very properly declines to repro- 
duce. As Dover swarmed with travellers, chiefly French, the general 
regulation as to Sunday traffic was suspended, and M. Grosley 
set out for London in a ‘Flying Machine.’ One advantage of this 
Sunday journeying was that, except where they dangled from 
gibbets at the wayside, ‘dressed from head to foot, and with wigs 
on their heads,’ nothing was seen of any of the dreaded ‘ Gentle- 
men of the Road.’ On the other hand, the absence of Custom 
House vigilance afforded a favourable opportunity for the delivery 
by the coach at the different hostelries of a good deal of contra- 
band brandy. At Canterbury, M. Grosley was shown the ‘ Red 
Lion,’ where (as already narrated in a former paper in this 
Magazine') the Duke de Nivernais had been fleeced three years 
before ; and, like Nivernais, he admired on his drive from Rochester 
the full-flooded river, and the riante verdure of the fat Kent 
landscape. At sundown, when the lamps were already lighted on 
Westminster Bridge, he found himself rolling into London. 

With his arrival in the metropolis, where he at once settled 
himself in lodgings near Leicester Fields, M. Grosley ceases to 
narrate his experiences in the order of their occurrence, but dis- 
tributes his .impressions under such general headings as ‘The 
People,’ ‘ Public Diversions,’ ‘The Polite Arts,’ and so forth. For 
a stranger who held that no one but a fool meddles with foreign 
tongues after forty, and the sum total of whose six weeks’ con- 
versational achievements in England was confined to ‘ very good’ 
and ‘very wel,’ judiciously placed, it might be supposed that his 
difficulties would be almost insuperable. But in reality they were 
less than they looked. His landlord, M. Martin, wasa Frenchman, 
in whose house both French and English were spoken; and M. 

'See LONGMAN’s MAGAZINE for January 1894. 
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Grosley had introductions to many persons of rank and education, 
like Lord Temple and Lord Chesterfield, who spoke his own 
language fluently. Moreover, most of his mornings were spent 
in long questionings and cross-questionings of that ‘ Marcellus of 
Scotland’ (as Boswell calls him), Sir James Macdonald, whose 
unusual social gifts and scholarly attainments were so speedily to 
be buried in a premature grave at Rome. It is probable, indeed, 
that Grosley’s book owes considerably more to Sir James Macdonald 
than is covered by its grateful prefatory acknowledgments, He 
also refers repeatedly to the extreme civility and kindness with 
which he was everywhere treated by the upper and middle classes, 
particularly the citizens and shopkeepers. It is of the lower 
orders alone that his report is unfavourable. The people disliked 
the Peace; and—as M. Grosley found—they detested and insulted 
all foreigners. ‘My French air,’ he says, ‘drew upon me, at the 
corner of every street, a volley of abusive litanies, in the midst of 
which I slipped on, thanking my stars that I did not understand 
English.’ Still, as he seems to have gone freely among all sorts 
and conditions of chairmen, porters, Chelsea watermen, and 
Spitalfields weavers, and to have even escaped a mob in Seven 
Dials who had been baulked in their desire to pelt a gentleman in 
the pillory with dead dogs and rotten eggs, he cannot be said to 
have been exceptionally unfortunate. His servant, however, who 
was ill advised enough to go to Tyburn on ‘ Execution Day,’ was 
not so lucky. Returning with the crowd down Oxford Road, he 
was mobbed and maltreated, the hangman himself (who figures in 
M. Grosley’s pages as ‘Sir Jaquett, maitre des hautes-ccwvres) 
taking joyous part in the sport. He was finally rescued, half-dead 
and utterly demoralised, by three grenadiers of the French 
Guard (deserters), who, making a successful sortie from an ale- 
house, brought him off in safety. 

M. Grosley does not, as he might, include this incident under 
his chapter of ‘Public Diversions.’ But it is part of his erratic 
method that his headings often relate to the subjects treated as 
remotely as the titles of his favourite Montaigne do to the matter 
of the Hssays. His ‘Public Diversions’ discourses inter alia of 
pickpockets and thieves, but his description of Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, both of which he visited, comes in the section headed 
‘Clubs.’ The account he gives of the two gardens differs littie 
from that contained in the guide-books. But it adds one more 
testimony to the beauty of the coup dil at Ranelagh when the 
lighted Rotunda was filled with company, and ‘ music arose with its 
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voluptuous swell.’ In Vauxhall he testifies to the merit of Hayman’s 
four great pictures of English Conquest, though, as may perhaps be 
expected, somewhat grudgingly. ‘The national antipathy of the 
English to the French (he observes) seems to have raised the 
imagination and the hand of the painter above what the pencil 
of an Englishman is capable of producing ;’ and he goes on, with 
perfect truth, to lay these pictorial insults to foreign nations at 
the door of Louis XIV., by which he must be understood to 
refer to the boastful battle-pieces of Le Brun at Versailles which 
prompted the mot of Matthew Prior. As regards the Stage he can 
scarcely be expected to say much, as the plays he went to, though 
certainly subjected oculis jidelibus, could not be regarded as con- 
fided acutis awribus. There is an instance of this in his report 
of a visit to the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. He says he 
saw Foote, and he describes minutely what he saw, namely: ‘an 
actor behind a kind of counter, surrounded by wig-blocks, wigs, 
hats, and women’s headdresses, who, making his own head and 
periwig part of the Farce, took off all nations, all conditions, and 
all states of life in a series of laughable dialogues—the whole con- 
stituting a species of Encyclopédie perruquiére in action.’ Un- 
fortunately, though the Haymarket was unquestionably Foote’s 
theatre, it was not ‘M. Fout’ (as he writes him) whom M. Grosley 
beheld on this occasion, but the eccentric strolling player and 
vocalist, George Alexander Stevens, whose once popular Lectwre 
on Heads began its long vogue at Foote’s house. At Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, M. Grosley was impressed (like Addison 
and M. Rapin) by the very sanguinary and inhuman character of 
Shakespearian tragedy (he calls the author ‘Sakhespéar’), 
‘Whatever the most brutal cruelty or the most refined wickedness 
can conceive, is presented to view,’ he says; and he goes on to 
relate that his landlord’s son, a boy about nine or ten, had grie- 
vously alarmed the household at Leicester Fields by going into 
nightly convulsions after being taken to see Richard III. But 
be confesses that the affecting situations were rendered with so 
much power that they moved him to tears. Lord Chesterfield, 
however, seems to have done his best to weaken this impression, 
by attributing it solely to his ignorance of English. If he had 
fully understood the speakers, said that cynical nobleman, the 
platitudes connected with the incidents would have destroyed all 
the charm of the action. Of our comedies M. Grosley conceived 
a poor idea, regarding them as neglectful of the unities and con- 
fused of plot; but as he must have seen pieces by Wycherley, 
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Congreve, and Vanbrugh, we may perhaps, with Lord Chesterfield, 
lay something, in the circumstances, to his lack of our language. 
Of the Opera he says but little, though here he would be in the 
same position as a native auditor. He heard at Covent Garden the 

2t0 of Metastasio; but he seems to have been wholly engrossed 
by the uncontrollable hilarity produced in two young Englishwomen 
who sat near him by the ridiculous contrast between the soprano 
voice and the masculine physique of the leading singer. 

As a connoisseur who decorated his birthplace of Troyes with 
busts of its local celebrities, M. Grosley might be expected to 
speak with some authority upon the state of the ‘ Polite Arts’ in 
this country. Hogarth, of course, was dead when he came to 
Liecester Fields. But M. Grosley saw in Hampton House the 
famous Election Series now in the Soane Museum. He compares 
them to the work of the elder Breughel—calling them indeed 
‘ pure realism, but realism too crude and too truthful’—a definition 
with which one can scarcely quarrel. But he is wrong in saying 
that Hogarth left them to Garrick by will, since Garrick bought 
them cheaply for 50/. apiece. It is a slip of the pen, again, to 
say that the Analysis of Beauty is based upon an obscure passage 
in Plato; it derives from a saying of Michael Angelo. These, 
however, are trifles concerning which he might readily have been 
misled. He went, of course, to the Spring Garden exhibition, where 
he saw a picture by ‘M. Raynolds’ representing ‘une Ladi sacri- 
jiant aux Graces.’ He would probably have been more interested 
if he had known that the ‘ adi’ in question had narrowly escaped 
wearing the crown of England—being indeed none other than 
that beautiful Lady Sarah Bunbury, sister of the third Duke of 
Richmond, who, albeit Mrs. Thrale reports her more addicted to 
beefsteaks and cricket on the Steyne at Brighton than ‘ sacrificing 
to the Graces,’ had nevertheless aroused in the susceptible breast 
of George III. a tendre which Time never wholly extinguished. 
M. Grosley also praises, as from the same brush, a portrait of the 
Marquis of Granby on horseback. But here, once again, he was 
at fault, for what he actually saw was Gainsborough’s General 
Honywood riding through the trees, which was not only a chief 
feature of the exhibition, but also one of the artist’s finest works. 
He mentions no other painting, although Zoffany’s ‘ Garrick 
in the Provoked Wife’ (i.e. as Sir John Brute) and the ‘ Gladiator’ 
of Wright of Exeter might have been expected to appeal to 
him. But he characterises Allan Ramsay, who was not an ex- 
hibitor, concisely in a footnote. ‘II a fait,’ he says, ‘ des portraits 
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qui ont du coloris, de l’expression et du dessein, I] est peintre 
du roi et homme trés instruit.’ This is a model of a brief and 
exact ‘appreciation.’ 

Sculpture in England, when M. Grosley visited us, was but in 
a languishing condition, being mainly monumental. Of the artists 
whose works he admired in Westminster Abbey, his compatriot 
Roubillac was dead; and Scheemakers and Rysbrack were no 
longer active. The leading native statuary at this date was Joseph 
Wilton, in whose studio he inspected the clay model of Wolfe’s 
monument—a work which is justly regarded as the artist’s master- 
piece. In the same place he also saw an unfinished statue of Pitt 
(not yet Earl of Chatham) which was destined to be erected at 
Cork. The only other sculptor’s workshop he seems to have visited 
was that of the Hanoverian Moore, then engaged upon a statue, 
in Roman costume, of Lord Mayor Beckford, for whom Moore had 
also designed an elaborate mantelpiece, carved with death-scenes 
from the Iliad. Of engraving on copper M. Grosley says nothing, 
although the shops must have been full of examples from the 
burins of Strange and Bartolozzi. But he was greatly interested 
by the boldness of the political caricatures. One which particularly 
attracted him by its frank satire of the majesty of the law was 
evidently the ‘Bench’ of Hogarth—memorable also as being the 
last plate on which that artist worked. These prints were to be 
found chiefly in the shops near Westminster Hall, where on 
April 16 and 17, or only a few days after his arrival, he assisted at 
the trial of William, fifth Lord Byron, for the murder of his cousin. 
Under the head of ‘Criminal Jurisprudence’ he gives a detailed 
description of this: the crimson hangings of the Hall, which were 
said to have cost five thousand pounds; the peers marching two 
and two in their long red robes faced with ermine; the peeresses 
with their jewels and elaborate toilettes; the Lord High Steward 
with his white rod ; the Lord Chamberlain with his, ‘ but somewhat 
shorter ;’ the prisoner in his deep mourning, flanked by the 
serjeants-at-arms with axes; and last, but not least, the little 
monkeys of schoolboys who munched apples on the very steps of 
the throne, and flung shreds of peel into the voluminous curls of 
the Lord High Steward’s periwig. The result of the trial, as is 
known, was that his lordship—who in Westminster Hall simulated 
a contrition which he does not seem to have maintained in after 
life—was found guilty of manslaughter, pleaded his privilege as a 
peer, and was dismissed. Five days afterwards, M. Grosley saw 
him in his place in the House of Lords, taking part in the debate on 
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the Regency Bill. Through Lord Temple, M. Grosley had several 
opportunities of visiting the Upper House. He heard the King, 
whose voice he describes as ‘sonorous, flexible, and persuasive ;’ 
he heard ‘ silver-tongued Murray ;’ he heard Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Temple, Lord Pomfret, and the old Duke of Newcastle—the last 
leaning familiarly as he spoke ‘ on the shoulders of two young lords 
who sat in front of him, on the second bench.’ He thought the 
eloquence of the peers infinitely superior to the eloquence of the 
stage. In the Lower House, he was not fortunate enough to hear 
Pitt, who was at this time ailing, and in retirement ; but he heard 
Beckford and George Grenville, neither of whom impressed him 
as distinguished. ‘They stood up,’ he says, ‘and addressed them- 
selves to the Speaker’ (the Spik is M. Grosley’s word), ‘ with their 
legs straddling, one knee bent, and one arm extended as if they 
were going to fence; they harangued a long time, but scarcely 
anybody paid attention to what they said, except at the moment 
when the members of their party cried out in chorus, Aye, Aye.’ 
From that comfortable club, the House of Commons, one 
naturally turns to M. Grosley on clubs and coffee houses in general. 
But here he is scarcely as full as might be anticipated from 
such a gadabout, or rather he is more general than specific. 
Under this head, however, he notes that the old pious saluta- 
tion of any one who sneezed, which still prevailed in his own 
country, had been abolished in England by the use of snuff. He 
was given to understand that to salute a snuff-taker in these cir- 
cumstances was like complimenting him on the colour of the 
hair of his wig. This colour, by the way, he announces in 
another place, is usually brown, being chosen as least affected by 
the mud and dirt of the streets. This ingenuous explanation, 
like his statement that Pope was not buried in Westminster Abbey 
because he was a Catholic, and that Queen Anne in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard wears a hoop, seems to suggest that some of his 
obliging informants must occasionally, in eighteenth-century par- 
lance, have treated M. Grosley to a ‘ bite.’ But in saying that his 
chapter of clubs is disappointing, it must not be forgotten that he 
visited one very remarkable specimen of this all-popular Georgian 
institution—the society of ‘ Robin Hoodians,’ at whose freethink- 
ing discussions Fielding pokes rather cumbrous fun in the Covent 
Garden Journal. This curious debating association—of which he 
was told by Lord Chesterfield—held its sittings in Fielding’s day in 
Essex Street, Strand. But M. Grosley locates it in Fleet Market, 
which his translator converts into Butcher Row. Wherever 
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it was held in 1765, however, M. Grosley attended a séance, 
paid his sixpence, consumed his mug of beer, and listened to the 
florid eloquence of the famous baker-president, which, if it be 
true that both Burke and Henry Erskine were not ashamed to learn 
from his periods, must have been more than remarkable. Indeed, if 
we are to trust a pleasant anecdote, he was not only oratorically 
but physically impressive. Goldsmith, who went to the Robin 
Hoodians with Derrick of Bath, was completely overawed by the 
senatorial dignity of the chairman (this very baker), whom he 
thought Nature must at least have intended for a Lord Chancellor. 
‘No’—commented Derrick neatly—‘ only for a Master of the 
Rolls.’ 

The Byron trial is one of the few incidents of his stay in Eng- 
land to which M. Grosley devotes anything like a sequent descrip- 
tion, and even in this the episode of the schoolboys has somehow 
straggled into the section on ‘ English Melancholy.’ It is part of 
the author’s dispersed method that his personal experiences have 
to be picked out from the antiquarian ‘padding’ with which he 
has overlaid them. But those who have the patience for such a 
sifting will find that they are gradually gaining a fair idea of the 
old dim-lighted London of the Georges. In the cowrse continuelle 
of his brief visit, M. Grosley certainly contrived to see more than 
many of the oldest inhabitants managed to achieve in a lifetime. 
He visited Bedlam, and drank a ‘dish of tea’ in the ‘ gayest and 
most noisy of all the coteries he had seen,’ a group of its female 
inmates ; he went to the races at Epsom, and dilates upon the 
love of the English for their horses ; he went to a cock-fight, which 
he regarded as no better than child’s play. He went to that 
‘nothing-plotting, nought-caballing, unmischievous synod,’ a 
Quakers’ meeting, where he was fortunate enough to hear a 
speaker, who reminded him of the Paris convulsionaries ; he went 
to Wesley’s tabernacle at Moorfields; he went also over Lindsay 
House, the home of the Moravian Society, concerning which, owing 
to some confusion of his recollections and his researches, he gives 
but a doubtful and inaccurate account. He visited on several 
occasions the Royal Society, which made him one of its foreign 
members ; he visited that younger but not less prosperous insti- 
tution, the Society of Antiquaries. He travelled to Windsor, 
where he saw the Eton boys hugging a buxom tart-woman, and 
playing ‘ en chemise et en sueur’ at an ‘ espece de pawme’ (cricket) ; 
he travelled to Lord Temple’s seat at Stowe, to the grottoes, columns, 
and triumphal arches of which he consecrates a grateful appendix ; 
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he travelled to that ‘ Gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome,’ Straw- 
berry Hill, though apparently without making the acquaintance 
of its accomplished ‘ Abbot.’ Finally, although he did not see 
Garrick act at Drury Lane, he must have seen him act at home, 
for he was admitted to the Hampton Villa, where he was introduced 
to the Shakespearian temple and statue, concerning which latter 
he makes Roscius say: ‘Je dois tout 4 Sakhespéar: si vivo et 
valeo, suum est; c’est un faible témoignage d’une reconnaissance 
sans bornes.’ Apart from the scrap of Latin, which was ‘ pretty 
Fanny’s way,’ the quotation is probably textual, as Mr. Garrick 
was fresh from France, and would speak in M. Grosley’s tongue. 
But his ‘reconnaissance sans bornes’ did not prevent him from 
driving an exceedingly hard bargain with his sculptor, Roubillac. 
M. Grosley’s volumes are worthy of a larger examination than 
has been given to them in this paper. But we must postpone for 
the present his curious and ingenious theories as to what Dr. 
Cheyne calls the ‘ English Malady’ of the spleen; his doctrine of 
the causes of the national propensity to suicide; and his explana- 
tions and interpretations of a variety of things which, one is 
bound to allow, he treats in general with a bonhomie and an im- 
partiality not always characteristic of his countrymen who treat of 
England and things English. When he got back to France (he 
returned as he came by way of Boulogne), he did not at once 
publish his «mpressions de voyage. He worked upon them dur- 
ing 1766 and 1767, supplementing his experiences ‘ by a study of 
the History of England in its sources, and by combining the 
information so acquired with the actual state of men, things, and 
places,’ a praiseworthy piece of application which produced some 
remarkable results in the way of obscure erudition, and had the 
effect of filling his page-ends with illustrative quotations from 
the ancients. His book, ready for press in the latter year, was 
not actually issued until early in 1770, when it appeared at 
Lausanne (Paris) in three volumes. It success was so encourag- 
ing that it was promptly pirated at Neuchatel, ‘ with the notes of 
an Englishman,’ who professed to correct its more manifest mis- 
conceptions. One or two of these gave grave offence. Garrick, 
in particular, was greatly exercised by the account of a riot at 
Drury Lane, which represented him in a ridiculous light ; and 
M. de la Condamine also protested, politely but firmly, against 
certain inaccurate details connected with his own visit to England 
two years before. In both instances Grosley made amende 
honorable to the complainants in the Journal Encyclopédique. 
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In 1772 his book was done into English by that energetic trans- 
lator, Dr. Thomas Nugent of the French Pocket Dictionary, who 
had already produced a version of the author’s Italian travels, 
Dr. Nugent, who ‘castigated’ the text in some respects, might 
obviously, as shown in the course of this paper, have ‘ castigated ’ 
it still further. In 1774, M. Grosley himself published, in four 
volumes, a new edition, ‘revised, corrected, and considerably 
augmented,’ one of the additions being a map of London. He 
died in November 1785. Not long after his death appeared a 
curious ‘life’ by the Abbé Maydieu, three parts of which are 
made up of a disorganised autobiography of Grosley’s earlier years. 
His will, published in 1810 with his Opuscules, is characteristic. 
Pope speaks somewhere of those testators who 


Die, and endow a College, or a Cat, 


M. Grosley did not endow a college. But he left 3,000 livres 
to a learned colleague who, he considered, had cultivated letters 
‘without self-assertion, intrigue, or desire of profit.’ And he 
endowed two cats, whom he styles his commensaux (messmates), 


‘with an annuity of 24 livres. Also, he left to his maid 200 


livres for mourning, which he dispensed her from wearing. He 
gave orders that he was to be buried, like the poorest hospital 
patient, at the foot of the cross in the cemetery where for sixty 
years had lain his morning walk. ‘Qui m’aime, me suive’ was 
the only injunction as to followers. 


Austin Dopson; 
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The Guides at Cabul, 1879. 


‘The Commission do not give their opinion hastily, but they believe that 
the annals of no army and of no regiment can show a brighter record of devoted 
bravery than has been achieved by this small band of Guides. By their deeds 
they have conferred undying honour, not only on the regiment to which they 
belong, but on the whole British Army.’—Sir Charles Macgregor’s Report. 





ONS of the Island race, wherever ye dwell, 
Who speak of your fathers’ battles with lips that burn, 
The deed of an alien legion hear me tell, 
And think not shame from the hearts ye tamed to learn, 
When succour shall fail and the tide for a season turn, 
To fight with a joyful courage, a passionate pride, 
To die at the last as the Guides at Cabul died. 





For a handful of seventy men in a barrack of mud, 
Foodless, waterless, dwindling one by one, 
Answered a thousand yelling for English blood 
With stormy volleys that swept them gunner from gun, 
And charge on charge in the glare of the Afghan sun, 
Till the walls were shattered wherein they crouched at bay, 
And dead or dying half of the seventy lay. 


Twice they had taken the cannon that wrecked their hold, 
Twice toiled in vain to drag it back ; 

Thrice they toiled, and alone, wary and bold, 
Whirling a hurricane sword to scatter the rack, 
Hamilton, last of the English, covered their track. 

‘ Never give in!’ he cried, and he heard them shout, 

And grappled with death as a man that knows not doubt. 
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And the Guides looked down from their smouldering barrack 
again, 
And behold, a banner of truce, and a voice that spoke : 
‘Come, for we know that the English all are slain, 
We keep no feud with men of a kindred folk ; 
Rejoice with us to be free of the conqueror’s yoke.’ 
Silence fell for a moment, then was heard 
A sound of laughter and scorn, and an answering word. 


‘Is it we or the lords we serve who have earned this wrong, 
That ye call us to flinch from the battle they bade us fight ? 

We that live—do ye doubt that our hands are strong? 
They that are fallen—ye know that their blood was bright ! 
Think ye the Guides will barter for lust of the light 

The pride of an ancient people in warfare bred, 

Honour of comrades living, and faith to the dead?’ 


Then the joy that spurs the warrior’s heart 
To the last thundering gallop and sheer leap 
Came on the men of the Guides: they flung apart 
The doors not all their valour could longer keep ; 
They dressed their slender line; they breathed deep, 
And with never a foot lagging or head bent 
To the clash and clamour and dust of death they went. 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 
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Mr. Pattin’s Penchant. 


A SILHOUETTE ON THE ICU. 


N R. PATTIN was a skating enthusiast ; not of the young and 

inexperienced type, but one of the many middle-aged 
experts. Regularly every winter he was to be found in the Low 
Countries with his skates and his friend Lucas. 

Yet it was Mr. Pattin who came home after a day’s skating, 
and swore deeply. He hurled his skates—yes, his beautiful, 
gleaming, Dowler-bladed skates, that he had cleaned and oiled so 
scrupulously last winter—hurled them upon the floor with a crash, 

‘T'll never wear them again; and next winter I'll go to 
Egypt!’ he exclaimed savagely. 

‘It’s all their fault; it’s all because of that confounded 
“Grapevine” that I oh, well, I’m not going over it again; 
what’s the use?’ and he sank wearily into a chair. 

‘I’m wet through—frozen to the bone. I’m miserable! I’m— 
I'm everything,’ and he flung himself out of the room, leaving 
Lucas speechless with astonishment. 

The events of a foregoing week must be given here to account 
for the very remarkable change in Mr. Pattin’s demeanour. 

A week ago he had arrived in the marshy land of Flanders, 
full of enthusiasm and a superabundance of skating energy. All 
the summer he had waited for the winter, and then shortly before 
Christmas a letter from his friends the Templetons told him that 
the marshes outside Bruges would very soon bear. 

‘You'll be back for Christmas Day?’ said his home circle, 

‘Yes, if the frost breaks.’ 

‘ And if it doesn’t ?’ 

‘You'll not see me here. Goodbye!’ 

And the enthusiast had gone. 

When Mr. Pattin arrived at Bruges his first care was to visit 
the Templetons, and his second words to them were, ‘ What 
skating prospects are there ?’ 
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He liked the two young Templetons, for they skated well and 
talked much on the subject; he also liked their eldest sister, for 
she tried her best to learn the outside edge under his super- 
vision; but the youngest, Miss Marjory, who never would 
seriously consider the third edge, who shook her little head and 
declared that it was very poor fun to go round and round in a 
circle when every one else was rushing over the ice—he adored 
her. 

Miss Marjory and he had nearly come to a complete under- 
standing last winter, but Mr. Pattin was determined that this 
year should bring him an answer that would decide his fate. 

‘What have you been doing all the summer, Mr. Pattin ?’ 
she asked. ‘You are indeed a stranger here, except when you 
are attracted by the skating.’ 

‘Ah, Miss Templeton, I have been endeavouring to turn 
summer into winter by compiling a book on skating. In this 
book I have introduced a new theory for teaching that most 
intricate of figures the “Grapevine.” You know that people 
talk about the figure being only learnt by instinct.’ 

‘TI have heard that too,’ chimed in the eldest Miss Templeton. 

‘Don’t believe them, Miss Templeton, it’s all nonsense; it’s 
absolutely a false idea that has become general. I can prove it,’ 
and Mr. Pattin became quite excited over the fact. 

And thus he continued to talk skating, skating, to him the 
all-absorbing topic of skating. 

The marvel was that Marjory was not bored. On the contrary, 
she listened with the greatest admiration to Mr. Pattin’s learned 
propoundings, heard with interest the ‘Grapevine’ theory and the 
descriptions of Rockers, for ‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,’ 

A few days later the enthusiast rose betimes, and after an 
early breakfast betook himself to the marshes. His energy was 
rewarded, the ice bore. A peasant had skated all the way from a 
distant village, and had reported the ice to be safe and good. 

Mr. Pattin hurried to the Templetons. 

‘Miss Templeton, there is skating on the marshes. I was 
there this morning to see for myself. The ice is glorious—a 
sheet of glass.’ 

‘What energy, Mr. Pattin, and such a long walk too!’ 
exclaimed Marjory. ‘I must really try the outside edge this 
year, only I wish it wasn’t so troublesome.’ 

‘You will find it quite easy this year, I assure you, Miss 
Templeton.’ 
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‘Good morning, Pattin. I hope you’ve come to tell us that 
there is skating,’ said young Templeton, entering the room at 
that moment. ‘Oh, that’s good news! Do you remember how 
you came hurrying in last year and surprised us almost before we 
had begun to think of a frost? Well, we will have the waggonette 
out and make up a small party. What do you say, Marjory ?’ 

‘That will be fun! Whom canwe ask? Let me see. There’s 
Mr. and Mrs. White, they just love skating; and then we might 
ask those new people—those nice people in the Grand Place ; 
and—there’s Monsieur Chicon ; we must ask Monsieur Chicon.’ 

‘But skating isn’t much in his line, is it?’ suggested 
Marjory’s brother. 

‘Oh, I think so; he skates fairly well, and he’s certainly 
very amusing.’ 

So a servant hurried out with notes, and a luncheon basket 
was prepared. Presently the invited guests arrived, and with 
them Monsieur Chicon, all bows and smiles, 

The waggonette waited outside, and the horses stamped upon 
the hard ground. Then the skating-party filled the carriage, and 
they were off. 

Mr. Pattin sat next to Marjory, and Monsieur Chicon sat 
opposite to them, dangling his skates carelessly. 

Mr. Pattin eyed the Frenchman’s skates, 

‘Humph! There’s an old-fashioned contrivance,’ he said to 
himself. ‘Long pointed toes. Very dangerous, and no good for 
figuring ; and I do declare there’s rust upon the blades!’ And 
after noticing that, he took quite a dislike to poor little smiling 
Monsieur Chicon. 

Half an hour’s drive brought the party to the edge of this 
vast sheet of ice, that stretched many miles away into the far 
distance, 


Mr. Pattin secured a camp stool, and placed it on the bank 
for Marjory. 

‘Vill you give me the pleesure, Mees Templeton, of fastening 
your feets to your skates ?’ said a cheery voice in broken English. 

‘Thank you very much, Monsieur Chicon, but Mr. Pattin has 
already volunteered to do so,’ she replied with a smile. 

‘Now, is that quite comfortable?’ asked Mr. Pattin, pulling 
gently at a strap. ‘ Not too tight, I hope?’ 


‘No, not a bit too tight. You have put them on beautifully, 
Mr. Pattin !’ 
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‘So very pleased,’ he murmured. Then they skated away 
together. 

‘Left, right; left, right, said Mr. Pattin in a soft undertone. 

‘ This is splendid!’ exclaimed Marjory, her dark eyes sparkling 
and her cheeks glowing with the exercise. 

‘Splendid indeed!’ echoed the enthusiast; and after that 
there was a long silence. At last Mr. Pattin spoke. ‘A day like 
this makes one feel perfectly happy—at least, it has that effect 
on me; almost perfectly happy, I ought to say, for people are 
very seldom absolutely content. There’s always something miss- 
ing. Isn’t that so, Miss Templeton ?’ 

‘Yes, I think so; at least, I mean, I don’t believe I ever 
thought much about it. Some days I am far happier than on 
others.’ 

Then it flashed across Mr, Pattin’s mind that now was a good 
opportunity for asking Marjory the question; but it was lost, for 
at that very moment their skates clashed violently together. 

‘Oh! Mr. Pattin, the outside edge was the cause of that. We 
can’t keep time when you are circling round and I am going 
forward. I protest against the outside edge—I do indeed,’ 
laughed Marjory, but in her voice there was just the faintest 
suspicion of annoyance. 

‘I am sorry, Miss Templeton. I will try and never do such 
a thing again. But I get on to the edge quite unconsciously. 
It is so—so blissful; it isn’t to be compared to the inside. Won't 
you try and learn, Miss Templeton—just for a short time ?’ 

‘Ahoy! ahoy!’ came across the ice. ‘Hockey! come and 
play hockey!’ and several skaters, flourishing sticks, headed by 
Monsieur Chicon, flew towards Marjory and Mr. Pattin. 

‘ Of course I'll come!’ exclaimed Marjory eagerly ; ‘and you 
will come, Mr. Pattin, and join us—do.’ 

‘I am afraid Iam going to be rude and refuse,’ he replied. 
‘The fact is, I ought to practise the “‘ Grapevine ;” and—and I 
always consider that hockey ruins both ankles and skates.’ 

‘ Wonder if I ought to have gone,’ Mr. Pattin asked himself 
as he watched Marjory skating away. ‘She seemed sorry that I 
didn’t ; but hockey!’ and he turned away to revel in his ‘ Grape- 
vine’ and the outside edge. 

Nearly an hour passed by, and Mr. Pattin was still figuring; 
the time seemed but a few minutes to him, and he would have 
still stayed on if cries of ‘ Mr. Pattin, Mr. Pattin, come to lunch!’ 
had not brought him to the bank, where he found the whole party 
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gathered round a fire. Monsieur Chicon was here, there, and 
everywhere, the life of the party, handing plates and glasses, 
hobbling on his skates over the rough ground, laughing and 
chattering incessantly. 

Lunch was over, and Marjory and Mr. Pattin were again 
skating together. 

‘You enjoyed the hockey, Miss Templeton ?’ 

‘Oh yes, immensely ; but we didn’t play for very long.’ 

A pause—then, ‘Are you not on the edge again, Mr. Pattin, 
because I’m afraid we are not going along very comfortably. 
Monsieur Chicon never tries the outside edge when he is skating 
with me ; we sail along beautifully.’ 

‘Oh, do you ?’ regretfully—then, as an after thought, ‘ of course 
Monsieur Chicon keeps to the inside edge because he can’t do 
anything else.’ 

Another pause. ‘Have I shown you the “Grapevine,” Miss 
Templeton ?’ 

‘I think not.’ 

‘May I do so now ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Then Mr. Pattin’s feet twinkled and twisted and twirled with 
smooth rapidity. 

‘ Ah, there’s a fine piece of ice over there,’ he cried. ‘ Will you 
come, Miss Templeton ?’ and he moved away. 

Marjory watched him vaguely at a distance. And Mr, Pattin 
was absorbed in the ‘ Grapevine,’ then he passed from that figure 
to other intricacies on the outside edge. He was in the seventh 
heaven of bliss; he circled round, he whirled backwards, he 
described small half circles, he completed large whole circles, oh 
it was fascinating—to him, and the time passed rapidly. 

‘Miss Templeton, do you know this fig——, oh!’ Mr. Pattin 
had turned round, and there was no Miss Templeton. She had 
vanished. 


He looked across the ice, then down at his skates, thought- 
fully. 
‘ H’m, strange ! Perhaps she’s gone to play hockey, Astonishing 
how fond of the game she is.’ And Mr. Pattin looked longingly at 
some figures in the far distance. ‘I may have an opportunity of 
speaking to her on our way back,’ he soliloquised—‘ of speaking 
to Marjory. Marjory, what a pretty name it is!’ and he sighed. 
Hours had passed like minutes; Mr. Pattin had wandered 
farther and farther away from the votaries of hockey; he had 
T2 
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found black ice to perfection, the ‘Grapevine’ had flourished, 
and he was well pleased with himself. 

‘ How very soon it becomes dark!’ said Mr. Pattin regretfully. 
‘By Jove! no wonder, It’s past seven ; the others must have left an 
hour ago,’ and he tore across the ice, then stopped suddenly. ‘I’m 
certain I never saw this tree before. I must be going in the wrong 
direction.’ And he wheeled round and retraced his steps. 

Darker and darker grew the night, heavy black clouds hid the 
moon, and Mr. Pattins lonely figure flitted across the silent 
marshes. In the darkness there were no landmarks to guide him, 
solitary trees, fences, sluices, all appeared alike—dark masses 
without shape or individuality. 

Mr. Pattin stood still and looked around him. There was 
absolutely nothing to show the way, nothing but the blackness of 
the night and an endless tract of ice. 

At last, after a long spell of skating, he reached a bank and a 
road that had the appearance of leading to some point, yet he 
dared not try the road, for it was probable that it might take him 
from instead of to Bruges. So he started off in an opposite 
direction. A dark wood in the middle of the marshes loomed in 
front of him; he began to skirt round it; the distance seemed 
interminable, would the other side never be reached? A feeling of 
weariness came over Mr. Pattin ; still the wood rose up before him, 
and still he skated mechanically round it. Presently he stopped, 
and then discovered that he had come back to the spot whence he 
had started. 

‘What on earth am I to do?’ he exclaimed in a despairing 
voice. ‘I shall have to wander about all night in the cold, until 
daylight helps me.’ Then he turned his back upon the wood and 
chose a new way; on—on—past sluices, cutting a way through 
withered sedges, or sometimes passing over dykes that cracked 
alarmingly. 

‘Lost! Lost!’ his skates seemed to repeat, in monotonous 
rhythm. ‘Lost,’ cried Mr, Pattin out loud; ‘ yes, lost, and the ice 
is cracking in every direction, the wind’s veered i 

Crash! The water gurgled, and Mr. Pattin gasped as he went 
down knee deep into the freezing water; in a second he was out 
again, standing shivering by the side of the dark hole that he had 
made, 

‘Oh heavens, how cold!’ His knees shook together and his 
teeth chattered. ‘I’m getting colder and colder; I'll stay here 
and die.’ Then: ‘ What’s this? a stick-—a hockey stick; oh 
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blessed hockey! I must be near the lunching place,’ and he 
skated towards a bank. 

‘Yes, there’s the mark of the fire.’ 

It was a long trudge back to Bruges. Mr. Pattin was never 
quite sure how he got there; his limbs were stiff, and his head 
ached ; truly this was a wretched ending toa day that had begun 
so brightly. 

Lucas was smoking comfortably by the fire. An unobservant 
fellow was Lucas; he had never noticed his friend’s attentions to 
Miss Marjory Templeton, or even his present plight. 

‘Had a satisfactory skate, Pattin? Oh, by the by, just heard 
some news, the very latest—little Marjory Templeton’s engaged 
to Monsieur Chicon.’ 

‘ What !’ 

‘Monsieur Chicon proposed to her coming back from the 
marshes, and she accepted him.’ 

‘Him !—that grinning little Frenchman, who—who—hasn’t 
even sufficient brains to learn the outside edge !’ 

Then the storm burst, and Mr. Pattin’s skates were dashed to 
the ground. 


Yet he deserved to lose Marjory; for it was quite evident that 
he had been far more in love with his outside edge than with her. 


C. J. Kirksey Fenton, 








Fusbos the Aardvark. 


MONG her many strange beasts Africa boasts none queerer 
than the Aardvark. That the animal should be popularly 
known by names of such widely differing import as ‘ Earth Pig’ 
and ‘ Ant Bear’ is a significant indication of the puzzle it is to 
make him out; but it must be owned that, while the general 
resemblance to Piggy is pronounced, any likeness to Bruin is 
difficult to discover. Yet another and fitter appellation bestowed 
on him is ‘ Ant-Eater ;’ and the writer once had the joy of seeing 
in a Cape newspaper an ‘ Awnt-Eater’ advertised for sale! 

Heavy body, thick, scantily haired hide, snout of portentous 
length, huge erect ears, most muscular limbs bearing heavy hoof- 
claws, all these features combine in a creature whose oddity is 
further borne out by a ridiculously small mouth and a ponderous 
tail. To be born, too, into a world of warfare without the 
remotest chance of ever possessing more than the simplest 
apologies for teeth—and those so far back as to be quite out of 
sight—seems a terrible disadvantage to a rather large animal, 
with much flesh on his bones, in a continent where great beasts 
of prey abound. Yet the Aardvark, in two slightly differing forms, 
has managed to occupy the whole of Africa proper and to flourish 
there. Two things have stood him in good stead, viz. his un- 
equalled powers of burrowing and his attachment to a food every- 
where plentiful—the termites, or ‘ white ants ’-—which he alone 
can always obtain. It is true, of course, that when the winged 
termites stream forth by millions from their fortresses scarcely a 
beast or bird under heaven fails to compete eagerly for the prey ; 
but this is only a feast of short duration at a particular season, 
whereas all the year round the hardest ‘ ant-hills’ of the termites 
are but pie-crust to the claws of the Aardvark, and their teeming 
inmates the helpless captives of his surprising tongue. 

As far as human enemies are concerned—and while blacks 
like the meat whites approve of the leather—the nocturnal 
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activity of the Aardvark and his underground seclusion during 
the day have doubtless afforded him great protection, All who 
have essayed the task agree that it is no joke to dig out one of 
these animals, as he can burrow much faster than any one can 
dig; and even when, by the combined efforts of a party of diggers, 
he is exposed to view, the extraordinary tenacity of his hold on 
the hard ground makes his removal uninjured no easy job. 

It will be seen, then, that while the Aardvark may be far 
from uncommon in many districts it is not very often that a 
living specimen is forthcoming ; and I had been for some years in 
Cape Colony without seeing more than one—a fine fellow obtained 
by the Governor for the London ‘Zoo.’ This individual, during 
his short stay in Cape Town, was the source of great amusement 
to his Excellency’s staff and their friends, as he was securely tied 
up in a corner of a stable, and on the introduction of a visitor 
invariably let drive with his powerful legs a shower of earth and 
cobble stones in his vigorous endeavours to hide himself under- 
ground. 

Greatly did I desire to possess a living Aardvark, and propor- 
tionate was my rejoicing when a friend in the distant uplands of 
the Calvinia district wrote that he had despatched by wagon to my 
address a young male in good health and condition. A fortnight 
later the distinguished stranger arrived, and was received with 
every attention. He was only about half grown, and had been 
securely packed in a cage none too large for him. While we 
were removing the bars he grunted impatiently until released, 
when he soon stretched his cramped limbs, and I found that, 
except for some slight abrasions on the joints, he had not suffered 
from his long journey. As he tottered about in an aimless, side- 
ways fashion, I thought that I had never in nature beheld so 
grotesque a shape and gait. And then his face—his almost in- 
describable face—where the combined expressions of professorial 
gravity and toothless senility were in startling contrast with a 
small but bright, youthful, and distinctly mirthful eye. What an 
original and charming incongruity was there, and how it reminded 
one of Pantaloon played by too young an actor. On the spot I 
recognised that this to all appearance living fossil was full of 
fun, and forthwith dubbed him ‘Fusbos,’ after the well-known 
philosopher. 

Taken to the adjacent field, Fusbos essayed divers ungainly 
ambles, but was much hampered by his stiffness, and so took to 
the congenial exercise of burrowing. The soil was soft, after 
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recent rains, and before you could turn round he was half buried. 
Nothing short of the whole strength of the company prevented 
the total disappearance of our new treasure, and his possibly 
astounding the dean and chapter of the adjacent cathedral by 
coming up through the floor. And so we reluctantly decided 
that he could not be left at liberty. Great were his gruntings, 
kickings, and scatterings of earth before he could be safely 
bestowed in the fine large cage provided for him ; but, once there, 
he seemed to accept the situation, and proceeded to potter all 
round it, gravely examining every part. 

In his new quarters sundry eatables were offered him, but, 
after deliberate applications of his colossal nose, nothing was 
accepted except some finely chopped raw meat. Failing white 
ants, numerous other insects were provided, but, as Fusbos would 
have none of them, we had to fall back upon chopped meat 
and hard-boiled eggs, which, mixed with milk, became his regular 
food. 

In a very short time he became quite friendly, not only with 
myself, but with others whom he saw daily—particularly, of 
course, with the cook, a most kind-hearted Irishwoman. It soon 
became a constant practice for her to open his cage door morning 
and evening, when out he would shamble, and in the awkwardest 
of paces follow her to the kitchen, where his meal would be ready. 
As their intimacy improved Biddy would often take up bis dish 
and pretend to make off with it, whereupon Fusbos would give 
chase, with extraordinary rearings, gruntings, and loud clatter of 
claws, unmistakably entering into the spirit of the joke, prodding 
at her with his snout or trying to seize her with his paws, On 
these occasions he was irresistibly ludicrous, and more like a jovial 
spectre than anything earthly. 

When introduced to other animals Fusbos always exhibited a 
whimsical friendliness, but this was (with only one exception) far 
from being reciprocated on their part. Various dogs were much 
discomposed by his presence, and yelped or barked at him, varying 
their note to growls if he came near, and the more timid of them 
keeping at a considerable distance, or even beating a retreat. The 
house cat resented with horror his first approaches. She stood 
rigid and staring, with every hair on end, and then, sputtering 
and grumbling, edged off sideways, and finally fled to some 
hiding-place, not reappearing for many hours, and then with 
extreme caution. Even old Testy, the giant Aldabra tortoise, 
retired into his shell with hissing disapproval when Fusbos made 
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an amiable attempt to rub noses with him. Only fearless little 
Mietje, the ‘ mierkat "—a species of mungoose endowed with the 
brightest intelligence and an insatiable curiosity—stood up at 
once to the quaint new-comer, and began to explore his spacious 
person with the utmost sang-froid. Fusbos evidently appreciated 
these attentions, enjoying the nosings and scrapings so actively 
administered by his alert new acquaintance. The most amicable 
relations were speedily established between these profoundly 
differing creatures, and a visit to Fusbos often ended in the 
mierkat’s going to sleep snugly curled up on his friend’s broad 
body. 

The great tortoise by degrees grew quite indifferent to the 
presence of Fusbos, and completely ignored him, but the dogs 
continued to be disquieted, and snuffed most suspiciously about 
him ; while the cat, though in a measure learning to tolerate him, 
could never be brought to make friends or voluntarily to touch 
him. No snubbing or discouragement, however, could daunt or 
sour the sociable Fusbos, who really seemed to have an inex- 
haustible store of good feeling towards all his fellow-creatures. 

But poor Fusbos was not destined to amuse us for long, or to 
teach us whether in maturity he would have retained the engaging 
pleasantries of his youth. No doubt the want of his natural food, 
as well as of the exercise of digging for it, told unfavourably on 
his health, but the main cause of his decline was the unusually 
wet winter at the beginning of which he had reached the coast. 
The chill of continued damp for almost three months proved too 
much for a native of a Karroo region so arid that very probably 
a heavy shower of rain had never come within his youthful 
experience. He became gradually more and more inactive, pass- 
ing most of the time in sleep or torpor; his condition fell away, 
his eye lost its brilliancy, and he no longer indulged in the 
uncouth gambols which had so highly delighted us. Though 
moved into the kitchen, as the driest and warmest place available, 
he did not rally, and one morning was found dead by his devoted 
Biddy. 

Fusbos was sincerely lamented by us, for it had been a revela- 
tion to find in an animal so low down among mammals, and belong- 
ing to an ancient order now on the wane throughout the world, a 
high degree of intelligence and a confiding friendliness and good- 
natured sense of fun that could well claim comradeship, and did 
not fajl to win for him our warm attachment. 
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The ‘Donna’ in 1895. 


‘. 
By tHe AUTHOR OF ‘ CHARLES LOWDER.’ 


HE guardians of this Lady of Lower Thames Street tell me 

that were it not for the kindness of sympathising friends, 

more especially of the readers of LONGMAN’s MaGaAzINE, who 
support the ‘ Donna,’ they could not proceed on their way. 

But as every year brings fresh readers to LoNGMan’s, I must 
say to those who have not made acquaintance with our 
‘Donna, at the risk of wearying old friends: Go, any day, 
about twelve o'clock, to London Bridge, and, before crossing 
it, go down the steps on the right-hand side, turn to the 
right, and half a minute’s walk will bring you to a crowd of 
poor men in and outside a little railed-in space on the left, 
of which two sides are formed by high warehouses between the 
street and the river. Here, from twelve to one, hot dinners 
are brought every day from the Workmen’s Restaurant, 42 Dock 
Street, on a truck called the ‘ Donna,’ and transferred to the 
counter of a little iron hut inside the enclosure, from which they 
are sold, by two ladies to whom the hut gives shelter, to the un- 
employed only. One halfpenny is charged for each portion, which 
costs a penny; and for twelve years the readers of LONGMAN’s 
have provided funds for the other half of the cost, thus bringing 
excellent food, well cooked, within reach of the poorest. Having 
partaken of the fare, I know how really good it is. 

‘The “Donna” barrow is without doubt the place to obtain 
an ideal penny dinner,’ one entirely unconnected with the work 
wrote, ‘Close by the arches of London Bridge, in Lower Thames 
Street, at five minutes to twelve, the numbers of half-starving 
men, old and young, and boys, dock labourers, porters, handy 
men, and the like, who are always waiting at the bottom of the 
steps which run from London Bridge to Thames Street, brighten 
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up and shuffle themselves together, cross the roadway, and await 
the opening of the gate which leads to the “ Donna” stall. 
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WORKMEN'S RESTAURANT, 


‘It is ahungry, pitiful, struggling crowd of about two hundred. 


If any are tempted to make a pilgrimage to the “ Donna” land 
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they will find themselves longing, when there, that they had filled 
their pockets with halfpence, for there is a pressing need for them. 
When the “Donna” truck has been drawn inside the enclosure, 
the attendants hasten to prepare for the customers; a Sister, a 
lady-help, and two men set out the array, which consists of four 
or five large cans of hot soup, ten or twelve tins of steaming suet 
and plum puddings, large hunches of bread and of cake, with 
basins and spoons as utensils, arranged on the counter in front of 
the hut.’ 
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ARRIVAL OF THE TRUCK AT LONDON BRIDGE, 


Having several times assisted at this daily sale of hot food, I 
can vouch for the accuracy of the above description. I do not, 
however, agree with the kind visitor in thinking it well to dis- 
tribute halfpence among the crowd round the ‘Donna.’ If half- 
pence were given indiscriminately by kind chance visitors, the 
‘Donna’ would soon be surrounded by a mob of those who probably 
least needed its help. 

Unlike most salesmen, the promoters of the ‘Donna’ ‘ tarbly- 
do,’ as the men call it (table @héte), find their best encourage- 
ment in the diminution of their customers, the number of which 
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has sunk from 154,418 in 1887-8 (reckoning from November to 
October) to 59,669 in 1894-5. 

The lowest number of men served during any month in 1887-8 
was 8,973 (inJune). During the last year, the highest number 
served in a month (November 1894) was 7,976, a thousand less 
than the lowest number seven years ago. 

The average number of men served daily during the four 
months from November 1894 to February 1895 was 175. During 
the next four months, to the end of June, it was 119, and from 
that to end of October, 111. The corresponding numbers of daily 
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THE BARROW IN FULL SWING, 


customers in 1887-8 were, for the first four months (omitting 
fractions), 414, for the second 365, and for the third 497. 

The more the East End workmen are able to forsake the 
‘Donna’ and to patronise the Restaurant at 42 Dock Street, where 
they pay full price for the varied viands provided, the better 
pleased we shall be. To bring perfectly good and well-cooked food 
within reach of the poorest working men at a price which 
remunerates the vendors is certainly one of the most ‘ charitable’ 
works, when we know what the quality, the cooking, and the 
outward surroundings are in common eating-houses in London, 
where the charges are probably far higher, in proportion, than 
at West End clubs. 
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But we claim for the ‘Donna’ that she fills a gap which ought 
not to exist, which is far less than it was, and which we hope may 
disappear, if measures are taken to provide work for the honestly 
‘unemployed.’ That there are tens of thousands of such whose bitter 
cry is, ‘ Let us work for our daily bread,’ is beyond doubt ; and few 
things can be open to less objection, as a temporary stop-gap, 
than the sale, though under cost price, of nourishing and 
hot food in the parts where they pick up uncertain and chance 
earnings. 

‘ The greater the number that attend,’ one of the Sisters writes, 
‘the more we are out of pocket, as the halfpenny paid by each 
man in no way covers the cost of food. When a hundred basins 
of soup and twenty puddings, each containing six portions, have 
been sold, 9s. 2d. has been received, and we should be only 
too delighted to see the trucks wholly deserted in favour of 
the Restaurant, which would give us the comfortable assurance 
that there was work to be had, and plenty of it. But, taking 
things as they are and not as one would fain have them, we are 
bound to say that our poor clients who can only afford a half- 
penny for the chief meal of the day—to many the only meal— 
find the food trucks a real help and blessing.’ 

Many men who, when in regular work, come daily to the 
Restaurant, paying fourpence to tenpence for dinners of beef, 
mutton, Irish-stew, pork, vegetables, &c., show their fallen for- 
tunes by appearing instead at the ‘ Donna.’ 

During the great cold of last winter, bread was given in addition 
to the halfpenny bowl of soup, and for three months about twenty 
free tickets for dinners were givey daily. The sight was terrible 
the first day—eighty men fightfng like hungry wolves for a ticket ; 
the hands of the truck-man, to whom the tickets had been en- 
trusted, were torn and bleeding. After that they were given 
away by the lady inside the hut. 

A provision merchant not far from the ‘Donna’ hut asked a 
Sister to call, and gave her a sovereign for the truck. He said he 
did not wish to be seen there, as the men knew him. 

One of the ‘Donna’ customers, wearing a very curious old 
hat, has such a good character that he is a regular work-signal. 
‘There’s no work on the docks if T-—— is at the “ Donna,”’ is 
quite a proverb among the men. I think I have already men- 
tioned, in past years, that long experience enables the sales- 
women at the truck to know if men in work apply for food at 
half-price. ‘You owe a penny,’ the Sister said one day when 
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I was helping to serve at the ‘Donna,’ returning a halfpenny 
tendered, and when I asked her the reason she replied that she 
knew from his hands he was in work. 

B , a respectably attired 
man, came to the ‘Donna’ and 
said in a weary voice, ‘I’m dread- 
ful hungry, but I’ve only a fardin 
in the world, and that were give 
me by achild.’ He then showed 
us his hands, scarred and 
skinned with stone-breaking in 
the casual ward, where he had 
sought a night’s shelter. ‘ It’s 
the hot food here that’s kept 
life in me, and all thanks to 
them that thinks of poor fellows CUSTOMERS, 
like me.’ 

Another, able and strong, but helpless to find work, stood 
watching the steaming soup and substantial slices of pudding. 
Occasionally he thrust his hands with a jerk into his ragged 
pockets, but brought up no coin. 

‘Are you hungry ?’ we asked. 

‘I’m ashamed to say so, but I am.’ 

‘Have you no work ?’ 

‘No; I’m an excavator, but there’s no foundations want 
digging. Work is dreadful slack. Twenty men got turned off 
with me, and there’s nothing to be had.’ 

His gratitude for a basin of soup and slice of pudding was 
unbounded—he thanked us again and again. The men often 
ask the ladies to stir up the soup from the bottom in hopes 
of a piece of ham-bone or something substantial, which they call 
‘a fine fish in the basin.’ It is fatal to appear with a collar on, 
from the chaff it provokes. ‘The soup will spoil your collar,’ or 
‘He can’t drink soup with that collar.’ 

A poor fellow just discharged from the London Hospital, 
looking white and ill, and with an affection of the eyes, leaned 
despondently against the food truck, wistfully watching those who 
were enjoying the steaming soup and pudding. He had not so 
much as a farthing, and literally devoured a ‘ ha’porth ’ of pudding 
given to him. 

‘I wonder what ’d become of us chaps if this food shelter was 
to shut up shop,’ exclaimed a waterside labourer, whose means of 
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living have become even more precarious since the Tower Bridge 
was built. The caretaker at the Night Refuge says that he first 
heard of the ‘Donna’ and her fame when a hundred miles from 
London. 

‘One fardin’s worth,’ an old man pleaded for; it was all he 
had in the world. He often shambles up to the stall; it is hard 
to believe that his clothes were new twenty years ago. Another 
customer never appears without a sack, in which he seems to 
carry all his worldly goods; an inconvenient appendage, which 
one day knocked down four basins of soup. 

Many of the ‘ Donna’ customers, as our old friends know, find 
their way to the Night Refuge in Tenter Street, Whitechapel ; 
but, last year, provision was made for rest and comfort during 
the weary hours from one to six. The reading-room over the 
Restaurant, 42 Dock Street, was opened in the afternoon from 
last February to April as a resting-place, and was greatly valued 
by respectable men, who came in tired and ‘ down,’ having in vain 
looked for work all the morning. ‘I don’t know a better place 
to be quiet and warm, and get a kind word,’ said one such guest ; 
‘if we are poor, we don’t like our heads being always snapped off.’ 

Books and papers were provided by friends, and much enjoyed 
by some of the men; others were too tired to do anything but 
sleep. One sailor regularly read the Bible the whole time he 
was in, nearly four hours, not for show, but quite simply. 

Now and then a sale of clothes at a nominal price was held ; 
and a substantial afternoon tea was always handed round free, after 
which the guests turned out to go to our old friend, the Night 
Refuge, where the cold and damp of the streets are exchanged for 
the warmth and hospitality of this ‘ Friend in Need,’ which was 
open last winter from November 12, 1894, until May 11, 1895. 
Threepence provides, besides hammocks and coverlets, a supper of 
soup and bread, and breakfast next morning of cocoa and bread. 
Free tickets are given to deserving cases who could not pay even 
this small amount, but it was found well to require a certain 
amount of work to be done for a free ticket; and the men gladly 
peeled potatoes, cleaned knives, or washed the floor of the 
Restaurant. One very poor old man who had seen better days 
gained a free ticket regularly by wheeling the soup that was left 
up to the Mission House, to be given to the sick and starving, 
and so got through the winter. Another played the harmonium 
for the Sunday services in the reading-room. 

The good wash in hot water at the Night Refuge is as much 
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valued as food and rest by many of the travel-stained travellers 
who have been ‘tramping it’ all day. They return from their 
ablutions to the warm cheerful sitting-room, refreshed in both 
mind and body, and the more prepared to enjoy supper and bed. 
‘A night’s rest here, after a good wash-up in clean hot water, 
with soap and a fresh towel, sets a man on his legs again,’ said a 
worn-out searcher after work—an engineer, and his words were 
endorsed by many of his fellow-lodgers. 

‘You don’t know what a difference the darkness makes till 
you're out in it for hours and hours without money or food, and 
chilled to the bone,’ another poor fellow said. ‘No one can tell 
what it is to be out in the streets all the night through; even 
those who have been can’t tell half the misery they go through.’ 

‘The good soup alone is honestly worth the threepence 
charged,’ said an out-of-work cabinet-maker as he drank off his 
basin-full—the first food that had passed his lips for twenty hours, 
‘I was born in Kent,’ he said; ‘my father was a cabinet-maker, 
and brought me up to the same trade. When quite a young 
fellow I got work with a firm in Finsbury, and after five years I 
married. I had constant employment, and our home was a 
bright, happy one. 

‘We had one boy. He was always sickly, poor chap! but we 
loved him all the better for that. As he got big the spirit seemed 
to go out of him somehow. Id bea bit snappish with him now 
and again, but when I'd say, “‘ Here, young shaver, wake up a bit, 
do, and don’t leave all the work to your dad,” his mother would 
speak up for him, and tell me he’d never make old bones. 

‘Well, she was about right. Our Bob died when he was 
about nineteen. He were ill a matter of six weeks, and suffered 
hard. ‘Don’t cry, mother,” he said, about an hour before he 
died ; “ you’re the best father and mother a poor boy ever had, and 
I wish now I’d been more of ahelp. But I’ve told the Lord about it 
scores of times, and I know He’s forgiven me for my Saviour’s 
sake. And you'll never have a hard word of your lad, I know.” 

‘I can’t say how his mother felt, but I thought I’d have choked 
to hear him speak like that. He gave me such a sweet smile, 
and then—he was gone. And, if you'll believe me, he had that 
smile on his face when he lay in his coffin; well-nigh covered he 
was with the flowers and leaves we picked off his own plants— 
thinking it ’ud please him, if he knew. 

‘My wife never seemed to look up after that, and it wasn’t 
long before I laid her alongside of him, As I came away from 
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the grave I felt life was over for me. The little home was that 
lonesome I could hardly bear to stop in it, when twilight came 
on; and many’s the time I felt tempted to drown my trouble in 
drink. My loneliness and misery seemed greater than I could 
bear. But the face of my dead lad, as he smiled at us when he 
was going, seemed to come always before me just then. 

‘I don’t know what it was ailed me, but I couldn’t sleep of 
nights, and then of a day I could hardly keep awake to do my 
work ; and at last the firm dismissed me. I could never get on 
after that, and being out of work seemed to make me that down, 
I nigh lost all hope. Coming along this afternoon my feet were 
bleeding and my heart was aching, and I crept on feeling half-dazed. 
But I’ve met here with such sympathy and such Christian feeling 
that I can’t help thinking I’m not quite so lonely as I believed.’ 

Another Night Refuge was opened, Phoenix Hall, Carlton 
Vale, on December 9, 1894, and, though only furnished with 
tables and benches—no beds or hammocks—was sought each night 
by from 500 to 700 men. At first it was only open from 2 a.m. 
to 6 A.M., so as to prevent those coming w. > had any money and 
who could find shelter elsewhere. No one would stay in the 
streets till the small hours of the morning for the privilege of a 
sit down and dry bread and cocoa. 

The first thought of this Shelter, which was kept open till 
June 6, 1895, arose from hearing the following story. A man 
had sold his waistcoat for twopence to pay for being allowed to 
sit by the fire of a common lodging-house. It was snowing fast, 
and between two and three in the morning four half-frozen 
creatures knocked at the door, and prayed the landlord, for the 
love of Heaven, to grant them the same privilege. ‘ Be off, or 
I'll call the police,’ was the only answer as he banged the door in 
their faces. The man said he should never forget the despairing 
look in their eyes as they were pushed back into the black, bitter 
night. 

Two Sisters went every night to superintend the ‘ Midnight 
Shelter,’ and to see that all was in readiness—fires bright, gas 
lit, cocoa steaming in the copper. At 2 a.m. the doors were 
opened, and the miserable crowd outside streamed in, looking 
more like men picked off a wreck than London citizens, with 
their white, drawn, despairing faces, shivering limbs, and drenched, 
ragged clothes. 

Bidden to ‘move on’ when they had nowhere to move to, 
here, at least, they are sure of a smile and word of welcome. 
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‘Come in, come in,’ sounds pleasantly in their ears, ‘and make 
yourselves as comfortable as you can.’ 

Here they can at least sit down in warmth and cleanliness, 
remove soaked foot-gear from sore, swelled, and aching feet, have 
a good wash, and thaw half-frozen limbs by a blazing fire. It 
does not seem much to be grateful for, but the men are grateful, 
aud especially for the presence of two ladies to minister every 
night to their sore needs—poulticing and attending to their feet, 
and doing other little surgical jobs. ‘The men’s feet are often in 
a terrible state from boots being kept on for days and nights 
together. 


They try to dry their damp rags and warm their stone-cold 
feet. 

Then supper is served round; nothing to pay! Most of them 
are too tired to talk. Supper over, down go their heads on the 
table, pillowed on their arms; but some like to speak to the 
Sisters—still dealing out cocoa and bread to a few stragglers 
admitted after the rest—and to get a little sympathy and comfort 
from them. 

One of these stood at the door on a bad night, rain dripping 
from hat and shoulders and making a little pool on the floor. He 
spoke in a low voice, and very earnestly. ‘For Heaven’s sake 
don’t turn me off. I’ve walked for days and am dead beat.’ 
When a little refreshed he said more hopefully: ‘If only I can 
tide over a few weeks, ma'am, I’m sure to get work at my own 
trade in March. God bless them as started this here Shelter!’ 

As the men filed in quickly one night there was a sudden cry 
and a dull thud. 

‘It’s a pore chap as has fainted right off—that’s all, ma’am, 
He'll be all right after a bit.’ 

It was pitiful to see him even when recovered from the 
swoon. Wan and wretched, now feverish, now shivering—really 
very ill, It was the old story—no work. He had been walking 
on an empty stomach, ‘ trying to find my former master,’ he said, 
‘who would help me. He lives in Kensington all winter, and I 
thought I’d find him easy; but Kensington ain’t a little place, as 
I thought, and I can’t get to hear of him. And now I’m that ill, 
I’ve felt all day as I couldn’t drag my legs along.’ 

An impromptu bed was made for him on the bench, and 
next day he went to the infirmary. 

Another poor fellow’s hand was so badly gathered that, after 
it had been poulticed, it was necessary to get him into hospital. 
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He could of course do no work, and had been out all night in 
the bitter cold. Another, to whom a Sister spoke kindly as he sat 
a little apart from the others, looking indescribably wretched, 
burst into tears. ‘I ain’t used to kindness,’ he said, evidently 
ashamed, ‘and it’s sort of upset me. I often walk about for days 
aud days and not a soul speaks to me. There isn’t a chance of 
work for me; for, you see, I’ve been paralysed, and my arm’s 
useless and my speech ain’t clear. No one ’ll have me..... 
Thank you, Sister, thank you kindly; you don’t know what a 
lonely chap Iam now. I haven’t known what it is to be happy- 
like for years; not since my mother died. She’s the only one as 
ever cared a dash for me.’ 

I had watched another drop intoa seat as if spent with cold and 
weariness. He had been a butler in good service until his health 
failed ; then for months in hospital, savings melted away, and he 
was thankful to get a post in a fish shop. This failed, too, after 
a time, and, ‘ Now I’m glad to get toa place like this,’ he added 
mournfully. 

‘« Sister, you’ve let me in, but I don’t know as I ought to be 
here, for I got a job to-day and earned threepence. I would 
have paid for a lodging, but there’d ’ave been nothing left for 
food, and it’s so awful to be hungry, and it would help me over 
to-morrow if I can stay in here.” The speaker pulled himself up, 
as if facing the fact that his honesty might get him turned out. 
There was a look on his face as he spoke which I believe is only 
to be seen on the faces of those who have gone through the 
fearful suffering of semi-starvation.’ 

‘A stir at the door, and a policeman looked in to ask if we 
could possibly take in six more. Of course we made shift to do 
so, and did indeed feel glad as he looked round and said, “ Ah! 
what a comfort it is to tell the men of this instead of saying, 
‘Move on! move on! you can’t stop sleeping on this step or 
bench.’ I wish you could take double the number ; but anyway, 
500 warmed -and sheltered is something. You've got the 
right sort, too; no tramps in here, but genuine unemployed— 
respectable men enough, most of them, and deserving help.”’ 

‘Once more we faced the driving sleet, feeling half ashamed to 
think of returning to the comforts of home. What right had we 
to luxuries when, night after night, hundreds of men are wandering 
wearily about, as they are moved on by the police? “A man 
may walk his ten miles between twelve and three if he follows 
the policeman’s directions,” one poor fellow said bitterly, as 
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he described his vain attempts to get a few minutes’ rest on 
a doorstep, and I shivered to think what such an experience 
must be. How little does half the world know what the other 
suffers, as well as does !’ 

As the winter became more severe, the Shelter was opened from 
11 P.M. to 7 A.M., and the same premises were opened during the 
day-time on March 8 as a Day Shelter, where the unemployed could 
take refuge in rainy weather and take part in some small industries. 
The mending-room, where a pile of remnants of cloth, tweed, and 
serge had been provided, as well as needles, cottons, and buttons, 
was most popular; the scene was a busy one, and almost pretty. 
The earnest looks of the menders, the kind smile and small jokes 
of the foreman, as he tried to match different shades of dirt colour, 
the ingenuity displayed by the poor men, all made up a pleasant 
picture. One would hardly have believed that anything so cheer- 
ful could exist in connection with the ‘unemployed.’ Rents 
neatly darned; patches cunningly inserted; raw edges bound 
round, showed a surprising amount of capacity among the needle- 
men. 

A small inner room was assigned to the use of those whose 
mending must—for obvious reasons—be conducted in private; 
and as the mended-up men emerged from their brief seclusion, 
they held their heads higher, and looked more fit to face the 
world. Shoe-mending was a very brisk industry at the Day 
Shelter; and our gentlemen readers little know the boon they 
would confer by sending odd shoes, however worn out, which can 
be picked to pieces, and used to patch and keep together the 
amateur cobblers’ wretched boots. 

Shaving, hair-cutting, polishing boots, brushing coats, washing 
pocket-handkerchiefs, occupied many. ‘It’s all to give us astart,’ 
they said ; ‘ we'll have double the chance now.’ 

A basin of good tea and two thick slices of bread and butter 
were given at 5 P.M. for one halfpenny. It has been found better 
to make this slight charge. In October a large case of tea arrived 
as a present from a kind donor in India, a reader of LONGMAN’s. 

The Day Shelter remained open until July 5, and this 
winter much better premises have been taken in Granville Road, 
Kilburn, where 800 men can be received. 

One of the greatest benefits of the Night Refuges and Day 
Shelter is the opportunity it gives for becoming acquainted with 
special cases, and often setting them permanently on their feet 
again. ‘The most lavish giver, as Mr. Toynbee has well said, is he 
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who appears to give nothing, but who, by influence on character 
and encouragement of self-reliance, so awakens the latent capabili- 
ties of the man he seeks to help as to save him from the painful 
necessity of asking for any material gift at all.’! 

J. W., a turner, seemed to have been made reckless by the 
death of a dearly loved wife, and had spent four years as though he 
had been born a tramp, selling matches about the streets, and 
drinking whenever he had any money. 

A question seriously asked, ‘What would the wife whom you 
say you loved so dearly think of you now ?’ had marvellous effects. 
The man literally trembled, and tried to speak, but could find no 
words. He is now leading a respectable life, and, in his own words, 
‘’Twas the question that did it.’ Personal influence and sympa- 
thetic interest are the saving of many a deserving man who would 
else ‘ go under,’ and of others who have been undeserving, but are 
persuaded to turn over a new leaf. 

In Mr. Booth’s elaborate classification of the poor, the lowest 
class, A, includes those who are mostly loafers, criminals, &c.; B, 
the very poor, who have only casual earnings; C, those whose 
work is intermittent, such as waterside porters, labourers in the 
building trade, &c. It is among Class C that Mr. Booth thinks 
may be found, perhaps, the most proper field for systematic 
assistance, such as is given by the supporters of the ‘Donna’ 
and her auxiliary. Oftentimes a very little timely help, such as 
the gift or cheap sale of decent second-hand clothes, is needed to 
give a man a fresh and successful start in life. 

A most respectable-looking young fellow came to Phenix Hall 
towards the end of the winter, hoping to see Sister L ‘I 
came to thank her for her great kindness,’ he said. ‘ Look at me 
now, ma'am; do I look like a frequenter of this Refuge? Yet I 
was, and for some weeks too, and had it not been for the helping 
hand held out to me I should have been in the streets still, 
instead of as you see me.’ 

‘If the Sisters haven’t got work for you they'll give you food 
and cheer you up a bit,’ one poor man said to another, noticing 
his despairing looks, and advising him to ‘look in’ at Phenix 
Hall. ‘If I live to a hundred years,’ the latter said afterwards, 
‘I shall never forget the feeling that came over me when I found 
the welcome given to such outcasts as myself. When the Sisters 
spoke to me so gently and sympathisingly, I could have cried like 
s baby. I stayed four or five days at the Shelter, and set to work, 


1 LoNGMAN’s MAGAZINE, February 1893, p. 418. 
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with the patches and needles and thread the ladies gave me, to 
make myself tidy, and then was lucky enough to find work.’ 

Nor must we forget the help given to the wives of the unem- 
ployed and others in the workrooms at Whitechapel, Shoreditch, 
and Rotherhithe, where the ‘ Labour Test,’ divested of any piti- 
lessness, is practically in force. The idle keep clear of them. 
The women who with tearful eyes and voices beseech us to give 
them work are genuine cases of need. Many have been known 
for years to the Sisters who live amongst them. ‘If it wasn’t for 
my poor landlady,’ Mrs. H , aged seventy-three, confided to 
them, ‘I think I should starve. I’ve nothing but one-and-six- 
pence a week from my son and the trifle I get from the Work- 
room.’ 

‘What have you had for dinner, Mrs. H ai 

‘Well, just a drop of soup; but it seemed like a promise of 
meat to come, and I was glad to get it.’ 

‘Would you mind telling us how you made the soup ?’ 

‘I didn’t go by no book, my dear; I used what came ‘andy.’ 

‘Yes, certainly ; but what did come handy ?’ 

A broad smile lit up her face as she replied: ‘I picked up a 
carrot, and buyed a ha’porth o’ mixed vegetables, and cleaned ’em 
all and then biled ’em, and blackened a bit o’ bread afore the fire 
to give the liquor a richness, and then sprinkled salt and pepper 
on’t; and, I can assure you, it were a wonderful tasty dinner !’ 

During the workless crisis last winter from the long frost more 
than thirty women whose husbands were unemployed earned 
enough in the Workroom to pay their rent and get bread for their 
families, The silent endurance of many who were found almost 
destitute in their tiny rooms, praying that the Workrooms might 
not fail, was most touching. 

‘And must it be the workhouse after all these years of 
struggle ?’ asked old Mrs. C——, with quivering lips and beseech- 
ing eyes. ‘I’m eighty-three to-day, and have earned my bread 
and helped others since I was thirteen. I can’t abear to believe 
that seventy years of “making both ends meet” is to end like 
that!’ 

Last winter, besides what was sent to the Editor of LonaMman’s 
for the Workroom, I received privately for the same 221, 4s. 6d., 
and in January 1895 the Workrooms were more prosperous. In 
1894 only sixteen women could be kept on the list at Rotherhithe, 
out of fifty employed in 1893; and at Shoreditch the number had 
to be reduced from thirty to twenty-two. When the disposal of 
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money was entrusted to me I have given it to the Workrooms, 
since they are a double benefit, providing warm garments to be 
sold cheaply or given away as well as employment. When funds 
are low, not only can fewer women be employed, but the work has 
to be given out and paid for by the piece instead of the workers 
meeting in a warm room, where a certain though small wage is 
given for an afternoon’s work, and a tea three times a week. 

The members of the ‘ Donna’ Knitting Society again deserve 
warm thanks for their great kindness in sending, from November 
1894 to April 1895, 729 woollies, chiefly mufflers and socks, 
besides flannel shirts and other garments, for the poor men at the 
Tenter Street Night Refuge. 

A parcel has just arrived from some constant South Australian 
friends, near Adelaide, containing 19 comforters and 15 pairs 
of socks, with threepence attached to each article; another of 
knitted goods, from a kind friend at Durban, Natal; and, most 
valuable of all, 20 pairs of new boots have been sent from a London 
warehouse, ordered by a friend in Scotland. 

I must also thank Miss Beatrice Weaver for her great help in 
working the Society, which has but OnE RuLE—viz. to send at 
least one woollen pair of socks, comforter, or vest, in knitting, 
crochet, or material, every winter to Miss Trench, Pulham St. 
Mary, Norfolk, From the same address may be procured, price 
2d., The Donna, giving its story from the beginning—a little 
pamphlet which has brought much help to our poor men, many 
kind friends having ordered copies for distribution. 
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II. 


STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


* THE annual account of the ‘Donna’ for the past year is the most 
encouraging that has been presented for many years. The 
customers of the ‘Donna, who are unemployed workmen, 

numbered 59,669, which is by far the lowest number since 1887. 

Since this charity was first started it has been the earnest hope 
of all connected with it that the need for it might pass away. 
Year by year: it seems more possible to cherish this hope with 
some degree of confidence. There can be no doubt that the 
‘Donna’ has provided for many a poor fellow the possibility of 
tiding over bad times who but for this help must have gone under, 


TABLE OF NUMBER OF MEN SERVED AT THE ‘ DONNA’ TRUCK. 





7 . 
am. | 1887-8, | 1888-9, | 1889-90. | 1890-91. 1891-2. 1892-3. 1893-4. | 1894-5. 





| Nov. | 13,899 | 14,502 | 10,920| 9,011 | 8,932 | 8,429 11,750 | 7,976 | 


| Dec. | 9,799 | 12,123 | 8,634) 8,702 | 8,020 | 6,217 | 8,197 | 4,198 
| Jan, | 13,930 | 16,414 | 12,446 | 9,282 | 10,226 | 6,122 | 7,370 | 7,474 | 
Feb. | 12,442 | 12,549 | 9,524 8,651 | 7,543 | 7,954 6,808 | 5,595 | 
| 


Mar. | 11,123 | 11,640 | 9,046 8,222 | 10,029 8,960 7,378 | 6,926 | 
April | 11,432 | 10,481 | 9,262 8,448 | 6,042 | 5,161 5,584 | 6,688 | 
May | 12,661 | 11,563 65,714/| 9,010| 5,598 | 5,590 | 5,398 | 3,672 | 
June | 8,973/| 6241 | 5,892 7,244! 6,717 3,758 3,337 | 2,946 | 
July | 13,171 | 6,516 | 5,076| 7,334! 4,037 | 3,964 3,826.| 3,504 | 


Aug. | 13,764 | 9,261 | 5,528 | 7,914 | 4,774 | 5,219 | 6,003 | 3,224 | 
. | Sept. | 12,949 | 8,208 | 5,922 | 10,076 | 5,990 | 6,537 | 4,934 | 2,490 
Oct. | 20,275 | 10,265 | 














9,990 | 11,108 | 7,408 | 7,507 | 5,282 "8 5,076 | 
| 


154,418 | 129,768 | 97, 954 105,002 | 85, 316 | | 75, 418 | 75, 817 59, 669 
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Flotsam.’ 


By Henry SeEToN MERRIMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


HE sun was setting behind some palm-trees, and threw golden 

shafts of light down the ridges of the paddy fields where 

the green rice stood lush in water. The Hooghly was stealing 

past the quiet bungalow built on the bank opposite to the spot 
where now stands the palace of the King of Oude. 

The great river flashed and gleamed greasily in the pink haze 
of Indian sunset, bearing on its sacred bosom sundry mysterious 
objects half afloat, half submerged. These were the bodies of the 
elect floating down to that Paradise where no flesh-eating Feringhee 
will mar the Oriental peace and luxury of life. The year was at 
its prime—the monsoon was steady. It was June, and eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one. No bodies float down the Ganges now; 
for European energy has set aside the religious growth of the ages. 
Eighteen hundred and thirty-one! Before the child-queen in the 
far island of the north had gathered into her firm little hands the 
reins of a great government—hbefore the profoundest statesman 
had dreamt of an Indian Empire with its imperial crown on a 
head six thousand miles away. Before—twenty-five years before— 
the sorest strait that ever Englishmen were in. For the men who 
were to fight the Indian Mutiny were mostly children, still throw- 
ing pebbles from the bank of the sacred river at the floating 
corpses and the crocodiles. 

The shadows of the palms cast by the lowering sun stretched 
almost across the sleek water. It was very still, except for the 
distant song of boatmen who were creeping up the swift river in 
the shallows by the bank. A strange song this, and full of some 


1 Copyright in the United States 1896, by Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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racial trouble which touches European ears uneasily. An English- 
man in the bungalow garden looked up thoughtfully from a letter 
he was reading, as if the wail of the thin Hindu voices disturbed 
him. 

He was a young man with an aquiline nose, which seemed to 
dominate his face. There was something sculptural and clean-cut 
about this nose which put it out of place upon an ordinary 
physiognomy. The face was not an unpleasant one in full view, 
and the profile was striking and attractive. The man was of 
medium height, with a long-shaped head, somewhat abnormally 
developed at the back. His eyes were of a greeny grey—his 
mouth was too small. 

He listened to the weird chant of the boatmen, who made 
more noise than progress, and then turned again with a frown to 
the letter in his hand. This was written on the thin blue-laid 
paper stil] in use among old-established firms for foreign mail corre- 
spondence. It was dated four months earlier, and bore the 
address: 91 St. Helen’s Place, London. It was addressed to 
Phillip Lamond, Esq., Goojera Reach, Hooghly River, Calcutta. 
And Phillip Lamond read as follows :— 

‘Dear Sir,—I have your letter of December 4 last, and care- 
fully note contents. Again I beg to assure you that I have every 
confidence in your kind intentions towards the child thrown upon 
your hands by the untimely death of my poor cousin and his 
young wife. Your reasons for suggesting that the boy Henry be 
allowed to remain in India under your care have received my 
careful consideration, and I have only to reiterate my former 
request that the child be sent home without delay. It appears to 
me that the risks you fear as attaching to a voyage home under 
the care of a native nurse are less urgent than those which are 
run by European children remaining in India. Let me assure you 
that I fully appreciate the kindness you have shown my little 
relative. At the same time I must inform you that I should 
consider myself, as his next of kin, deficient in my sense of duty 
if I allowed the child, Henry, to pass the next ten or twelve years 
in India. His life is, as you know, a valuable one. He is the 
heir to considerable riches, and as the son of a valued servant of 
the Honourable East India Company he will step into a position of 
some importance in society. It is therefore right and expedient 
that he should be sent home at once, and it will be my personal 
care and happiness to see that he receives a good education, such 
as befits his future station in life. “I shall therefore be obliged if 
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you will make arrangements with Captain Farr, of the barque 
Golden Horn, who carries this to you, that the child and his 
nurse be put on board that vessel on her departure from Calcutta. 

‘Captain Farr has a duplicate of this letter; he also possesses 
written instructions to take over in my name the custody of the 
child, Henry Charles Wylam. I beg that you will place no 
further difficulty in his way, and that you will accede without 
demur to my request that the nurse and child be shipped home 
to me in the Golden Horn. Captain Farr has plenary power from 
me to take such steps as he may think necessary to secure 
obedience to my desire. 

‘I note your remarks respecting the affairs of my late cousin, 
and thank you for the care you have devoted to these matters. 
The remittances may be forwarded regularly, as you suggest, in 
drafts payable to myself and Mr. Henry Candler, of this city, 
joint guardians of the child. 

‘I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘JonN GRESDAM.’ 


Phillip Lamond folded the letter with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and slipped it into the pocket of his thin tussore silk jacket. 

‘One of your pompous old city magnates,’ he said. ‘ Big 
waistcoat, big balance at his bank, as narrow-minded as he is 
broad in the beam. Old boy wants to have the fingering of the 
money, I can see that.’ 

Especially as regards a motive do we judge others by ourselves. 

Phillip Lamond was not held, by such as knew him, to be 
overburdened by that virtue which covereth a multitude of sins. 
And yet he had just returned from Delhi, whither he had journeyed 
to watch the interests of Henry Charles Wylam, a waif of four 
years, cast upon the great world. 

Lamond was the agent of the late Captain Wylam, in so much 
as he collected the rents accruing to that gentleman from a con- 
siderable tract of land lying to the south of Delhi. 

Captain and Mrs. Wylam had been cut off in youth and health 
by him who is no respecter of either and came in the form. of 
virulent cholera, 

Phillip Lamond had found Henry Charles Wylam a year 
earlier in the act of beating his ayah with the leg of a rocking- 
horse—gay, in a frock and a careless half-humorous access of 
temper. The child knew nothing of his own bereaved condition, 
and as little of his prospects in life. He only knew that the 
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near hind leg of the rocking-horse had come off, and formed a 
convenient instrument of chastisement. He looked with disap- 
proving eyes upon Phillip Lamond, but presently entered into 
the question of travelling in a boat with unfeigned delight. 

It would appear that in children the hereditary character shows 
itself early. Harry’s father had been an adventurous soul. The 
living Harry laid aside the leg of the rocking-horse and 
expressed himself ready to start on a long journey. With all the 
insolence of the dominant race he gave his orders to the ayah in 
his prattling Hindustani, and Phillip Lamond, while laughing 
good-naturedly at his haste, threw no obstacle in its way. 

So expeditiously, indeed, were the arrangements carried out, 
that a start was effected the next morning, and in due course 
Phillip Lamond reached his own home on the banks of the 
Hooghly, where he installed his charge. 

While the agent read the missive in the compound the master 
slept the sleep of innocence on a mat stretched upon the floor 
of the bungalow, and the ayah slowly waved a palm-leaf fan over 
his recumbent form. 

The child lay with careless outstretched limbs, a fair scion of 
the northern race which knows no rest or fear, which has laid iis 
dead in every part of the earth, beneath the wave of every sea. 
The boy was fair of skin, with golden hair, and cupid lips half 
open. The dusky woman bending over him smiled with very 
pride as her deep eyes rested on him. 

Thus, Harry Wylam slept amidst the turmoil of this first stage 
of his journey through life—careless, fearless, happy with a 
woman loving him and men quarrelling over him—a subtle 
prophecy of things to come. Indeed, the life of every child is 
nothing but a prophecy, for those who know the interpretation. 

Phillip Lamond sat down to think. Presently he stretched 
his thin legs down the elongated arms of the lounge. He lighted 
a cigar and frowned as he did so. He beckoned to the silent 
black servant who was watching him in the shadow of the veran- 
dah, and ordered a brandy and soda, which was presently brought 
to him foaming in a long glass. 

He was tired after his quick journey to Delhi and back in the 
height of the hot season. He was worried by the London 
merchant’s courteously firm letter. He had grown fond of the 
high-spirited child during the last few months, a fact of which 
Mr. Gresham had been informed, although he chose to ignore it. 
Lamond was a rising man in India, and in those days men 
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rose fast. By a smart piece of social manceuvring he had a year 
earlier constituted himself the guardian of Harry Wylam, and 
this tended to assure to him a position he had not hitherto 
enjoyed. It is so easy to claim friendship with the dead. With 
Captain Wylam died the small fact that Phillip Lamond had been 
his servant. For Lamond had only lately begun to call himself 
a solicitor. He was a man of many irons—of great and varied 
knowledge, of small and easy scruple. The very man to get on 
in India before the Mutiny. Indeed, the very man to get on in 
any part of this world. He had written home to Mr. Gresham a 
long account of the sudden death of Captain Wylam and his 
wife: ‘my dear friend Harry Wylam,’ he had written with the . 
assurance of the worldling. In reply Mr. Gresham wrote a letter 
full of gratitude, noting with a business-like exactitude the 
details relating to the worldly possessions of the late Harry 
Wylam, and courteously suggesting that the four-year-old son 
should be sent home at once. 

Phillip Lamond replied at some length, setting forth many 
good reasons why the child should remain under his care. And 
thus a year slipped away. During that time Lamond administered 
the estate near Delhi with wisdom and discretion. He remitted 
home to Mr. Gresham quarterly sums, the rents collected by his 
native colleague in Delhi. He informed the English merchant 
that he had retained for himself the fitting remuneration atten- 
dant on his duties as agent, in addition to one hundred pounds 
per annum for the maintenance and lodging of the child. 

India is a land of overgrown vitality. Life is so abundant that 
death is treated cavalierly, and the dead are soon forgotten. Mr. 
Gresham in London had reason to congratulate himself that the 
affairs of the Wylams were in the hands of a prompt man of busi- 
ness such as Phillip Lamond, acting in conjunction with the 
respectable native firm of H. Alaraka, Sajin & Co., of Delhi. The 
Wylams appeared to have had many acquaintances and a few 
friends who could, if they had taken the trouble, have given details 
of their life and death. Mr. Gresham never, however, happened 
to meet any of these friends, who naturally moved in a different 
circle from his own, and when in England failed to discover that 
there was a London east of Temple Bar. He made careful 
inquiries none the less respecting the firm of native merchants in 
Delhi who collected the rents and supervised the affairs of Captain 
Wylam in that city, and learnt nothing to their discredit. 

The sums remitted to Mr. Gresham amounted to fifteen 
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hundred odd pounds per annum, which modest income was duly 
invested by the careful London merchant in safe affairs. 

These and other matters were moving to and fro within the 
brain of Phillip Lamond as he lay at length and gazed out 
between his own feet across the river. This man was a bachelor, 
and his small household was conducted on the somewhat Bohemian 
principles which obtained in India in the olden days. The 
bungalow stood between the road and the river—a small white 
house with green shutters in sore need of a coat of paint. A few 
years earlier Lamond had come from the south, had bought this 
bungalow from a river-pilot, and had painted it without and fur- 
nished it within quite regardless of expense. 

He seemed to take it for granted that he should get into 
society, and for a few months had actually hung on the outskirts 
of that vague bourne. But society had dropped him—slowly, 
surely, inexorably. He bore no goodwill towards Anglo-Indians. 

From the upper circle he slid imperceptibly to the second 
range. He began to haunt the billiard-rooms of the hotels. His 
name, after figuring for months upon the list of more than one 
club-board as a candidate for election, disappeared therefrom. 
Among such friends as he succeeded in making in public billiard- 
rooms and drinking-bars he disseminated the opinion that Anglo- 
Indians were a narrow-minded race, 

When a man begins to complain of narrow-mindedness in 
others the worldly wise gather in their skirts. 

Yet Phillip Lamond did not drink, neither did he swear. He 
was ever ready to assist the new-comer, and even to warn him 
against such dangers as might beset his social path. 

‘But,’ he would say with a wave of his cigar, ‘don’t say I 
told you. I'm no gossip. I hate a mischief-maker, I like to 
live at peace with my neighbours !’ 

He laughed his jolly langh—went his way, and in due time 
the new-comer dropped him. 

Lamond could not understand it. No more than he could 
understand why each succeeding letter from Mr. Gresham was 
colder and more polite. That which he now held in his hand was 
final. For Phillip Lamond knew, as certainly as if the merchant 
had told him, that Captain Farr, of the barque Golden Horn, had 
a power of attorney from Harry Wylam’s guardians to assume 
custody of the child. 

He knew Captain Farr by sight. During the last year or so 
his friends had mostly been numbered among the officers of the 
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ships at anchor in the river. These mariners were in the habit of 
coming ashore in the evening—brown, well-washed and soapy 
in their rough serge clothes, to seek such entertainment as the 
city afforded, and their haunts became also the haunts of Phillip 
Lamond. 

Captain Farr was known to be a red-headed skipper of the old 
school, with a rough tongue further accentuated by a Glasgow 
brogue. An honest man, who thrashed his ship backwards and 
forwards round the Cape, making no very quick passages and few 
mistakes. He was the sort of man to obey orders to the letter—a 
suspicious Scotchman, who had seen the world and the wickedness 
thereof. 

Phillip Lamond went indoors and wrote a note to this mariner, 
asking him to dinner the next evening, and expressing consider- 
able relief that his charge, Harry Wylam, was at last to be 
removed from his over-burdened hands. ‘The truth is,’ he 
wrote, ‘a bachelor like myself is unfit for the management of a 
child, and it was only in obedience to my dear old friend Wylam’s 
desire that I undertook the thing at all.’ 

A queer smile hovered beneath the Captain’s red moustache 
as he read this simple-minded epistle an hour later. 

Phillip Lamond, over his solitary dinner, was perhaps begin- 
ning to realise that in India a dog may do worse than have a bad 
name—he may have none at all. For the old order changeth, 
giving place to new. Ifa dog be given a bad name nowadays, he 
usually gets into society with it. 





CHAPTER II. 


AN EARLY ADVENTURE. 


THERE is nothing in this world so desolate as the waste of ocean 
lying to the south of the Cape of Good Hope—the home of the 
albatross and of his smaller, duskier brethren of the mighty wing. 
The loneliness of it all is overwhelming, the silence of it full 
of melancholy. Here are the mighty works of God and the 
silence of them. The albatross is a taciturn bird. He sails along 
on his weird wings—self-absorbed, mysterious, incomprehensible. 
The Cape pigeon flits by half scared, the dainty petrel trips on 
the wave, and they one and all have no voice. The great sperm 
whale lumbers along with a strange air of attending to his own 
VOL. XXVII. NO. CLIX, x 
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affairs. And the waves, as high as the Sussex Downs, roll 
unbroken around the world. 

Captain Farr was of the old school of mariners, and a navigator 
always rounds the Cape as he was taught in his apprenticeship. 
The modern dashing skipper, intent on a quick passage, breaks 
into that silent sea below the forties. He forces his ship into the 
great waste, and boldly sights Prince Edward Island and the lone 
Crozets. On the homeward voyage he sails in shoal water and 
sights Table Mountain. This is the whole art of rapid navigation 
—to go where the wind blows steadily. 

But the Golden Horn rounded the Cape on either voyage in 
a safe old medium latitude, sighting no land, breaking into no 
unknown waters in search of a fair wind. 

She was now rolling easily on a glassy sea, her great sails 
flapping sleepily. As she tumbled to windward, the canvas filled 
with a solemn flap. On the leeward roll, the sails suddenly flat- 
tening, dropped the sheet-blocks with a clatter on the deck. The 
regularity of it, the sleepy monotony of the rattling block-sheaves, 
the grave flap of the filling sail, were maddening or sleep-inducing 
according to the nerve of the hearer. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and in the shadow of the deck- 
house the watch on deck lay prone in strong attitudes. Some 
were reading, others slept. The ayah squatting on the upper 
deck with her back against the white rail was wrapped in a deep 
Oriental meditation. A monkey sat on the lower ratlines of the 
mizzen rigging, engaged in an unblushing effort at personal clean- 
liness. In the intervals of his occupation he glanced with blink- 
ing, affectionate eyes at the gentle native woman, as if reminding 
her that they had the tie of a common country amidst these fair- 
faced aliens. At times he looked hurriedly around him, impelled 
to precaution not so much by the evil conscience hereditary to his 
kind, as by the knowledge that his chief tormentor, little Harry 
Wylam, was about the decks. 

The child had as a matter of fact clambered down from the 
poop to the main-deck, where he was peeping wonderingly over 
the combing of the main-hatch. The hatches were off, and a 
warm odour of Indian produce—of indigo and rapeseed, of cocoa- 
nut oil and coir-yarn, rose from the closely stowed hold. 

Harry Wylam, with the irrepressible energy of five years, 
had exhausted his ayah’s patience, leaving the woman meditatively 
somnolent in the sun. He had been forcibly snubbed by the 
watch in the shade of the deck-house. The captain was below, 
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and the first officer, sitting on the stern rail, was busy with 
Sunday thoughts of home. For on blue water the seventh day is 
devoted to washing clothes and thinking of one’s home ties. 

The monkey had escaped to the mizzen rigging. Remained 
therefore for the enterprising Harry his own neck, to risk on lower 
rigging and poop gangway, the open hatchways and the wonders 
of the hold, and perchance a little sport with a young bear 
confined in a rough cage between the foremast and the deck- 
house. 

Having exhausted his investigations of the hold as seen over 
the high, old-fashioned combing of the hatchway, Harry went 
forward on tiptoe in his little slippers. The bear provided better 
sport when aroused from a comfortable nap. With some exulta- 
tion Harry found that the peace of a warm afternoon had soothed 
his victim to profound slumber. It being Sunday the carpenter 
was not at work, and the orderly deck provided no suitable arm 
wherewith to goad the sleeping bear. A belaying-pin was too 
short to reach him where he lay at the back of the cage, the 
capstan-bars in their rack against the bulkhead of the deck-house 
were too heavy. 

With the enterprise of five years and a characteristic heedless- 
ness of consequence, Harry determined to go inside the cage and 
kick his unconscious foe. He worked silently and steadily at the 
door of the cage with that singular perseverance which in some 
natures is only brought to a high perfection by the knowledge 
of wrong-doing. At last the door was open, and clambering on 
an overturned bucket Harry Wylam proceeded to carry out his 
programme to the letter. 

There was a roar, a shriek, and the watch hurrying to the spot 
found a scuffling mass of fur and pinafore and stout bare limbs 
tossing to and fro in the cage. This was finally extracted, and 
for a brief moment the fight continued on deck in the centre of a 
circle of dumbfoundered men. Then some one seized the bear, 
and immediately the first officer dealt the beast an exceedingly 
shrewd blow across the eyes with a capstan bar. 

The bear tottered and rolled backwards, opening his great arms 
as he fell, and dropping from their suffocating embrace Master 
Harry Wylam—crushed, white, and unconscious. The combatants 
lay side by side. Some one had already run to the fresh water 
pump, and presently a pannikin of lukewarm water was sluiced 
over the child’s face, washing away the bloodstains from his pallid 
cheeks. There was a deep serrated scratch across his forehead, 
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and those who saw it knew that the mark of it would last the 
child’s life. 

For a few moments Harry lay motionless, while the ayah knelt 
on the deck and beat her breast in aterror of suspense. Then the 
blue eyes opened with a wondering look, which presently gave way 
to the light of anger. The child scrambled to his feet, and before 
the onlookers comprehended his intention, he had fallen upon the 
bear again, literally : tooth and nail. He beat the prostrate animal 
on the face and head with his tiny fists, he kicked it with his little 
button-up slippers. It was the sort of thing that appealed to the 
humour of the British mariner, and the men around him roared 
again with laughter and admiration of such dauntless pluck. 

‘ That'll be a great man some day,’ said a sailor, as they dragged 
the bear towards its cage. 

‘ Ay,’ opined Captain Farr, slowly, as he led the child away, ‘or 
else he’ll come to the gallows.’ 

After this incident a greater vigilance was observed. The 
child was deemed by the cautious Captain Farr to be too headstrong 
for such gentle care as the devoted but passive ayah could lavish 
upon him. Her slim black arms no longer knew how to control 
his wayward strength of limb. The masterfulness of the dominant 
race was beginning to override the small moral control which the 
woman exercised over her charge. 

It was probably owing to the Scotchman’s suspicious precau- 
tions that, when the Start was at length sighted, Harry Wylam 
was still on board the Golden Horn, a merry, heedless child, with 
a brown face and brave blue eyes—the picture of good health, of 
happy innocence, and wilful daring. 

In due course the great ship crept up the river to the gates of 
the St. Katherine’s Dock—then busy with shipping, alive with 
commerce; now still and sleepy—the last resting-place of the 
superseded. 

As the Golden Horn slowly warped in through the tidal basin, 
a stout gentleman in tight trousers, in straps, and a black silk 
choker, walked along the quay, keeping pace with the vessel. 
Captain Farr on the poop—steady, cautious, infinitely careful, 
raised his hat at the sight of this gentleman, and received in return 
a courteous wave of the hand. The old gentleman changed his 
gold-knobbed malacca cane from the left to the right hand, settled 
his black silk cravat, and looked the Golden Horn up and down— 
not with the knowing eye of a seaman, but with the possessive 
pride of an owner, 
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‘Yon’s Mr. Gresham,’ said the captain curtly to the child at 
his side, and across the little space of muddy water the fatherless 
child and sonless man looked hard at each other. 

‘He's very fat,’ said Harry. 

‘He's varra wealthy,’ said the Glasgow captain, sternly. 

When the ship was at length moored alongside the quay and the 
long voyage was at an end, Mr. Gresham walked gravely up the 
gangway. 

‘A hearty welcome to you, captain,’ he said, with that grand 
air for which we have no time to-day. And he extended a gracious 
hand. ‘A successful voyage and a clean bill of health? I hope,’ 
he added. 

And the captain muttered ‘ Ay, ay!’ within his beard. 

‘ Yon’s the child,’ he said, ‘and he’s led us a pretty dance.’ 

Harry was standing in front of his great relative, contemplating 
the vast silk waistcoat, which had so imperatively commanded his 
attention. 


‘Come here, my little man,’ said Mr. Gresham kindly—and the 
two shook hands. 

‘I am going to be a sailor,’ announced Harry, with that blunt 
arrival at the main issue which we lay aside in later life. 

‘No doubt, my little man, no doubt,’ said the merchant with a 
smile. ‘It is only natura]. I hope you have had a nice voyage, 
and have not given Captain Farr much trouble. And this is your 
kind nurse. I thank you, my good woman, for your care of 
this little traveller. And now we will go ashore. My carriage is 
awaiting us in the Minories, Captain Farr, you will dine with me 
to-morrow afternoon, I hope.’ 

The captain expressed a gruff acquiescence, and visibly broke 
out into a cold perspiration at the thought of the social agonies to 
come. 

As Mr. Gresham walked to the dock-gates, holding the child 
by the hand, more than one man paused in his work to touch his 
hat to the great shipowner, and to stare open-mouthed at the black 
woman, in her dusky reds, meekly walking behind. 

The carriage was awaiting them in the shadow of the trees 
in Trinity Square, for it was St. Martin’s summer and a hot 
October. 

The first that Harry saw of England was therefore the great 
Tower of London, and he abandoned the idea of a maritime career 


for the red coat the moment he set eyes on the guards drilling in 
the moat. 
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The carriage rattled away over the cobble stones, past the 
Mint, through the narrow Minories, where the smell of ships still 
lingers, And Harry explained to his guardian, in a high, clear 
voice, the difference between a reef-knot and a bowline, as they 
drove along ; which difference he made clearer by an illustration 
effected with the check-string attached to the coachman’s centre 
button. Through Leadenhall Street, past the great East India 
House, all innocent of the Empire within its ledgers, past Crosby 
Hall—untouched to-day—and through the iron gates of St. 
Helen’s Place. 

‘You will find a little playmate in the nursery,’ said Mr. 
Gresham, as he lifted the child to the pavement. ‘I havea little 
girl, younger than you, although you think me a very old 
man.’ 

‘What is her name ?’ asks Harry, stumping up the steps. He 
has already forgotten Captain Farr and the Golden Horn. If we 
are to have great changes in our life, please God that He may send 
them in our childhood. 

‘Her name is Miriam, replied Mr. Gresham. ‘ Her mother’s 
name. Her mother is dead, my little man, she has gone to heaven. 
You must never talk of her. And you must be a brother to my 
little Miriam.’ 

‘ Yes ; or else I'll marry her,’ replied Harry, sturdily. 

The merchant turned and looked down into the child’s face 
with a queer smile. He was rather amused at the independence 
of spirit displayed by this small traveller, at his grand air acquired 
in a nursery, where he had even been lord and master with cring- 
ch ing servants at his beck and call. 

i It must be remembered that this was in the thirties, before the 
i} drawing-room had begun to advance, much less the nursery ; before 
j the mother had begun to shriek and clamour for her rights, much 
less the child. Mr. Gresham belonged to the older school, and 
clung to his grand house in St. Helen’s Place in preference to a 
1 villa on Clapham Common or at Lewisham. He cherished many 
quaint ideas, now daily losing ground before the so-called advance- 
i ment of a generation of women, who hold it higher to be an object 
i of ridicule abroad than the idol of a nursery at home. 

of Mr. Gresham, in his rigid old-world formality, held very pro- 
i nounced principles on the bringing up of children—principles in 
i which the nursery figured largely—wherein a wise discipline 
tempered that parental pride which handicaps many childish 
virtues. And though we laugh at such to-day it has yet 
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to be proved by a future generation, whether we are bringing up 
a better race of men and women than did our grandfathers. 

Harry Wylam was led kindly past the open dining-room door 
—where he glanced wonderingly at the massive, highly polished 
mahogany—up the’ grave staircase, where the portraits of many 
city magnates looked down upon him. 

‘ That,’ said the merchant, indicating a steel engraving, ‘ is the 
great John Gresham, my second cousin.’ 

Harry was interested in a picture representing the Duke of 
Wellington extending his hand to General Bliicher. 

‘Where are we going ?’ he asked, as they passed the drawing- 
room door, and began to climb the narrower staircase to the upper 
rooms. ' 

‘To the nursery, where your little sister is waiting tea for you,’ 
replied Mr. Gresham, kindly. 

‘It is very high up,’ observed Harry. 

Mr. Gresham went into the room first, and Harry arrived in 
time to see a fair-haired little girl struggle from her high chair to 
the ground, where she stood respectfully in her father’s presence 
with downcast eyes. The nurse, a respectable middle-aged woman, 
tightly contained within a black dress, stood at attention behind 
a highly polished metal teapot. 

It was all scrupulously neat and formal; rigidly good, both 
mentally and physically, for the small lives forming there. The 
ayah crept in meekly, and her dark eyes fell before the British 
stare of her compeer. 

Harry stood looking at Miriam. 

‘Here is your little brother, my dear,’ said Mr. Gresham to his 
daughter, ‘ come all the way from India to live with you. He will 
make the nursery merrier, Mrs. Down.’ 

But Mrs. Down had only eyes for the dusky woman, whose 
clothing struck her as slightly indecorous. 

Miriam came shyly forward and kissed Harry. She led him 
to a high chair beside her own. Harry clambered up in silent 
meditation. It was rather incomprehensible to the boy who had 
ruled the bungalow by the banks of the Hooghly, and had been 
allowed as a treat to sip brandy and soda from the tumbler of the 
indulgent Phillip Lamond. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE TURNING OF THE LEAF, 


For eight peaceful years Harry Wylam lived in St. Helen’s Place. 
Great events laid their finger upon his little life with that 
lingering touch which is never obliterated. He was lifted from 
his cot and carried to an attic window to see the sky all red and 
shimmering. The Royal Exchange, they told him, was on fire, and 
he shivered in his nurse’s arms with some childish comprehension 
of a calamity to England. He saw the forked tongues lick the 
sky; he saw the sparks fly upward. Through the open window 
he heard the bells of the Royal Exchange ring out a quaint Scotch 
air. And the maids peering through the windows whispered, awe- 
struck, that the bells were saying that there was no luck about 
the burning house. 

One morning, when the sun was up betimes, for it was the 
month of June, Harry was awakened by a wild ringing of bells, 
and St. Helen’s voice was loudest just beneath him. He saw Mr. 
Gresham in all his city finery—an alderman of his ward, a liveryman 
of many companies—step into his carriage at seven in the morn- 
ing. He saw the good people in their best flocking westward, and 
the nurses told him that England had a new queen who wore a 
golden crown. 

He told little Miriam bravely that he would one day be a 
soldier and bear a sword for Queen Victoria, and Miriam thought 
that she would like to be a Court lady. 

The ayah had long been sent home, impassive and meek with 
her torn heart, for this child had beenasherown. With her went 
Harry’s last link to distant India—and the palm trees, the meek 
black faces, the great silent river, faded into a dream. 

Life was very real to the child, who was not made of dreaming 
matter. He lived every moment of his day, a child of quick anger 
and sudden repentance. At one moment he would laugh at 
Miriam for a timid girl, and the next defend her against the nurse 
and all their little world, taking subsequent punishment with a 
certain grand air of indifference. Once he struck his little play- 
mate because she misunderstood a complicated manceuvre of tin 
soldiers, which made her whimper, whereupon he suddenly humbled 
himself to the ground at her little feet, which made her cry the 
louder—she knew not why. 
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The nurse—a woman of cold and commanding presence, the 
sort of woman one usually finds in a widower’s house—dis- 
approved of him from the first, and gave him all the love of her 
repressed heart after a year. She nursed him through childish 
ailments with a severity which is in some natures the only mode 
of confessing affection. She piloted him through childish 
troubles—very real, very important to him—with a cold justice 
which she never meted out to Miriam, And all the while she 
disapproved of him. Women are strange, and the colder women 
the most inconsistent. She was keenly alive to his faults, 
She made the worst of him to that just man, her master, and 
when at last the sentence came, it hurt the nurse more than the 
culprit. 

‘There is nothing for it,’ said Mr, Gresham, ‘ but to send him 
to school. I will see about it to-day.’ 

At nursery tea-time came the news that Harry had been 
entered for Merchant Taylors’ School, and was to present himself 
in Aldersgate Street in a week’s time. 

Miriam looked up with frightened eyes, and beneath her 
curls a few hot tears fell upon her little hands. Harry received 
his verdict with stubborn lips pushed forward. He gnawed at his 
crust—a punishment tea was his daily fare—in sullen silence. 
The nurse poured out the tea with steady hands, spread thin 
butter with unflinching severity, and felt strangely angry with 
Miriam. 

‘I don’t care,’ said Harry presently, ‘I’m tired of being with— 
women.’ 

But he did not want any more bread and butter. 

Five minutes later he was in roars of laughter over a struggle 
with the butler who, having summoned him to the study, refused 
to let him slide down the banisters. 

He pulled his tunic down, drew up his stockings, and walked 
fearlessly into the study where Mr. Gresham was waiting. Mr. 
Gresham was grave and kindly as ever. He was somewhat 
judicial, and the réswmé of the last five or six years, with which 
he entertained the small scapegrace, was a genuine surprise to 
Harry. 

Some, indeed, of the boyish crimes set forth in tolerant 
deliberation by his guardian had been engraved on his memory 
by the marks they had left upon his person or upon the furniture, 
but the majority of the charges only came faintly as half-forgotten 
incidents in a lifetime full of such. Harry had not attributed the 
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blame of these to himself or to any one else. They appeared to him 
the handiwork of that force majeure which, under the name of 
Fate, shapes the smallest like the largest lives. Harry listened 
respectfully enough, and presently a warm tide of shame and self- 
abnegation welled up in his heart. His lip quivered, and he bit 
it hard. 

‘Iam not blaming you, my little man,’ concluded Mr. Gresham. 
‘I recognise the force of early circumstance, and endeavour to 
make allowance for the irregularity of your infancy. But now 
you are going out into a world of little men, which is very much 
the same as the world of bigger men in which I move myself. 
You will find difficulties awaiting you—you will find friends there 
and enemies. You will have to make your own place in this 
little world, and later on in the larger one. No one else can 
make that place for you. From this time forth I shall cease to 
treat you as achild. I shall not punish you as a child. You 
must try and recognise for yourself the difference between right 
and wrong. We will forget the past, Harry. We will lay aside 
childish things, and be a man from to-day. I want you to 
remember two things—always. Remember that you are a gentle- 
man—and an Englishman. As an Englishman do nothing that 
is dishonest, as a gentleman nothing that is mean. Shake hands, 
my little man. And we will turn over a new leaf. We will never 
look at the old ones again.’ 

Harry extended a sticky little hand, and withdrew it. He 
came forward a step and paused, then he turned suddenly, and 
throwing his arms on the high window-sill he buried his face in 
his sleeves, and stood motionless except for the sobs that his new 
manhood bade him repress. 

Mr. Gresham—good merchant-prince—kept his word rigidly. 
The folded pages of childhood were never reopened—the old 
misdoings were completely wiped out, and Harry Wylam made 
a fresh start on the morning that he set out with his satchel and 
slate for the Merchant Taylors’ School. 

The novelt¥ of it all lasted six months. Harry fought a few 
fights, and brought home more than one black eye with the pride 
attaching to those adornments in early youth. He swaggered 
considerably as he turned in through the iron gates of St. Helen’s 
Place on these occasions, knowing full well that Miriam would be 
at the window. 

The zest of making his place in the new world was, however, 
as we have seen, a short-lived pleasure. At the end of two terms 
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the boy’s active mind began to look farther afield for an oppor- 
tunity of distinction. He was never the boy to mope in the 
corner of the playground with a book, but he drank in greedily 
enough at second hand the tales of adventure and daring. He 
had tasted in his infancy the air of the great world, and the 
flavour of it lingered still in his memory to the detriment of the 
quiet atmosphere of Aldersgate Street and St. Helen’s Place in 
the city. 

Harry, in his thirteenth year, was a fine boy with tossing fair 
curls and eyes brimful of mischief. He was vigorous and active— 
as successful in the playground as he was unfortunate in the 
class-room. The boys admired him for his daring—the masters 
had a fondness for his honesty. The sight of his eager, bright 
face, coupled with the rumours of his great wealth, had a marked 
effect upon the reports that reached Mr. Gresham. For school- 
masters, like the rest of us, are only human. The brains of a rich 
boy shine brightly enough in a school report, and the perjury is 
wiped out in extras. 

In Harry Wylam’s case, however, the brains were not wanting. 
He possessed, indeed, a certain brilliancy—a dashing recklessness 
of consequence which enabled him to conceal his ignorance and 
assisted his tutors in their pious fraud. 

Mr. Gresham, like many old-fashioned people, combined with 
a great shrewdness a certain simplicity which cannot be attributed 
to the rising generation. He received the reports of Harry’s 
progress and conduct with a satisfaction quite unalloyed by doubt. 
When, therefore, the old butler from St. Helen’s Place sought 
him at the office one afternoon, with the news that Harry had 
not put in an appearance at school, his only thought was that 
some accident had befallen the boy. 

The butler, who had more worldly wisdom than his master, 
suggested at once that Harry had run away. 

‘Nonsense, Parks,’ said Mr. Gresham, testily laying aside his 
pen. ‘Some mishap has befallen the child. You say that he 
never reported himself this morning—that is certain ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘And you saw him start for school ?’ 

‘Closed the door behind him, sir,’ replied Parks in the manner 
of a man who has arrived at an unalterable conclusion. 

Clerks and servants were at once sent out to make inquiries, 
with the result that Parks the butler took a seat on the Chatham 
coach leaving the Borough at four o’clock the same afternoon. 
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A child answering the description given of Master Harry 
Wylam had mounted the morning coach for Rochester, having 
booked his seat to Chatham. His luggage consisted of a school 
satchel and a slate ; his outfit for the journey a bright smile and 
an undaunted thirteen-year-old heart—an equipment some of us 
engaged on a longer journey may well envy him. 

The narrow High Street of Chatham was crowded with soldiers 
and sailors when the coach arrived. There were the stir and 
business of life in the very atmosphere, as there always are when 
red coats and bluejackets are about. Men greeting each other 
loudly—meeting on a different face of the globe—girls clinging 
to their frank-hearted mariners, who would sail away the next 
day and forget them—harpies preying on the simple sons of 
salt water. The butler, accustomed to London streets, was in no 
degree flustered, though sorely put about to know which way to 
look for his small needle in this pottle of human hay. 

Like a wise man he went to the principal inn—knowing 
Harry’s grand ways, and shrewdly suspecting that he would there 
find a servitor willing enough to talk to a gentleman’s servant. 

He called for a bottle of wine and strolled into the large 
sitting-room of the ‘ Harp and Anchor,’ with its great windows 
overlooking the Medway, its organ, its sanded floor, as some of us 
know it to this day. The waiter, in his rusty black and splay- 
toed shuffling boots, soon melted to the blandishments of one of 
the fraternity. He had caught no sight of Harry; but he was 
not without experience of young gentlemen who ran away and eke 
of those who did not do it alone. 

On hearing that Harry was yet too youthful for the more 
serious escapade, his face displayed a little loss of interest; for 
romance is a strange quality, and may oft be found in unlikely 
hiding-places. Nevertheless, the man had sound advice to offer, 
and showed the butler the nearest way to the Docks. 

It was, however, too late to make prolonged inquiries of the 
ship captains and dock labourers. At eleven o’clock the butler 
returned disconsolate to the inn, full of wondering where his 
charge might be passing the night. 

By seven o’clock he was afoot again, making haste to board 
such vessels as he found getting ready for the sea. It was ten 
o'clock and past before he clambered up the side of the Seven 
Brothers, sloop of Jersey, and on the deck of the little collier he 
found Master Harry Wylam talking to the mariners, 

‘Thought there’d be somebody comin’ for ’un before long,’ 
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said the captain of the Seven Brothers, skilfully ejecting a quid 
of tobacco, and coming forward to meet the butler. Harry also 
ran to greet his guardian’s servant. 

‘ What—Parks,’ cried the child; ‘why, you'll never make a 
sailor.’ 

‘ Not likely—Master Harry—but, thank God, I’ve found you.’ 

The old man turned in some wrath to the captain, and was 
met by a broad wink. 

‘This ’ere young gen’leman,’ explained the captain, laying a 
kindly hand on Harry’s shoulder, ‘come aboard last evenin’ and 
said he was goin’ to be a sailor. Seein’ as how it was gettin’ late, 
and havin’ just such another at home at Gorey, I thought he’d 
better ship along of us—in the Seven Brothers—and he’s a gay 
good sailor—bless his sperrit.’ 

‘And I slept in a hammock,’ said Harry bravely, ‘ and washed 
my face in a bucket this morning, just like a sailor,’ 

He threw up his head and looked round among the crew for 
confirmatory evidence. But, to judge from the smiling counte- 
nances around him, the comparison as to the use of the bucket did 
not seem very apt. 

‘T’ve put his name down in the log-book,’ continued the cap- 
tain with obvious winks, ‘for the fust vacancy that occurs. But 
I’m afraid there ain’t no berth for him this voyage.’ 

The butler’s eyes glistened strangely as he took the skipper’s 
broad palm in his fingers, and made no impression on it. 

‘My master will not forget it,’ he said, ‘and I should like your 
name and address.’ 

The captain laughed and shrugged his shoulders, turning at 
the same time to Harry. 

‘And so, master, yell have to go back and doa little more 
book-larning before you ship for a sailor.’ 

‘I tried him at figures, last evening,’ he continued to the butler, 
‘and he don’t know quite enough about it yet to work out his 
reckonin’s at sea.’ 

So the evening coach took Harry and the butler back to Lon- 
don, and duly deposited them in the Borough at ten o’clock. Harry 
slept during most of the journey, and only woke to talk of the 
Seven Brothers of Jersey, and his future intentions with regard to 
that vessel. The butler endeavoured to make him realise the 
anxiety and trouble he had caused by his thoughtless escapade, 
and succeeded to no appreciable extent. 

The household was in bed when the travellers reached St. 
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Helen’s Place, and Harry, as he crept upstairs, saw only the light 
beneath his guardian’s door. 

He came somewhat sheepishly down to breakfast the next 
morning—which happened to be Sunday—a day when the children 
breakfasted in the dining-room. 

Mr. Gresham looked up gravely when he came into the room. 

‘Well, Harry,’ he said, ‘ been up to your tricks again ?’ 

And, for the first time since the leaf was turned, the hot 
tears rushed to the boy’s eyes. 





CHAPTER IV. 


AFLOAT, 


THRovuGH the following years Mr. Gresham continued to the best 
of his ability the plan of education he had designed for his ward. 
He steered Harry through a series of scrapes tending to increase 
in importance as the boy grew in mind and stature. The hand at 
the helm was as steady and as honest as could be desired, and had 
the vessel been a stately merchantman with plenty of ballast and 
a well-stowed cargo, the course would have been straight enough. 
But this Harry Wylam was like a brilliant yacht tossed hither and 
thither on every wave of life, bending to every wind of heaven, 
careening before a fair breeze, dipping and yawing to each cross 
sea. Between them, with every good intention, they made heavy 
weather of it. 

The boy was not expelled from Merchant Taylors’ School. His 
tutors thought it better that he should be sent to a boarding 
academy, where a stricter discipline was enforced. It had been 
Mr. Gresham’s intention to send Harry to Oxford, but his orderly 
eommercial common-sense saw danger in the University life for 
one of Harry’s temperament, and the final stage of a gentleman’s 
education was perforce abandoned. 

From school to school this educational waif moved on in search 
of that discipline which should tame him. And honest John 
Gresham at his great desk in Eastcheap sat leaning his broad 
benevolent face in his hand, wondering what was amiss. 

‘Put the lad into a red coat,’ said Mr. Gresham’s friends, when 
he consulted them on Change. And truly there seemed no other 
career for one so full of life and spirits. 

His father had carried a sword for King George, why should 
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not Harry do the same by Queen Victoria? So the commission 
was bought with the money so ably cared for and administered by 
Mr. Gresham. The sword was duly delivered at St. Helen’s Place 
carefully enveloped in brown paper, which Mr. Gresham as care- 
fully removed. This good City merchant had a sense of the fitness 
of a little ceremony. He would not allow the boy to fall upon 
this parcel like a school-girl on a new dress and tear it from its 
envelope. 

He slowly freed the polished steel from its encumbrances, and 
holding it by the sheath handed it to the boy. 

‘See that you bear it with honour, my boy,’ he said. And he 
threw back his own shoulders with honest British pride; for the 
lad was as his own son. He believed in the goodness of Harry’s 
heart. He was willing to fold over another leaf, and never look at 
the early pages again. 

‘Please God to send us many wars,’ answered Harry, drawing 
the bright steel from its sheath. He stood in the old panelled 
room, a fine figure of a young soldier, and made the light flash 
again on the burnished blade. 

‘Please God,’ he said, ‘to send us many wars.’ 

And God in the hollow of His hand had the Crimea and the 
Indian Mutiny for England. 

The new uniform duly followed, and Harry went away to his 
duties at Colchester, regretting that Miriam should not have seen 
him in his brave red coat and gold braid. The girl was at school 
at Brighton in the’process of being finished by some elderly ladies, 
who made a speciality of the training of motherless girls, with 
proportionate charges at the end of the term, and doubtless a com- 
mission from the Brighton milliners. 

Harry had not seen Miriam for two years, but it was arranged 
that he should return at Christmas to St. Helen’s Place, and it 
may safely be conjectured that he resolved to bring his finery with 
him. It happened, moreover, that his regiment was under orders 
to go into barracks at the Tower of London at the beginning of 
the year, so Mr. Gresham looked forward to the presence of the 
young people in his house again. 

Miriam duly arrived from Brighton with the finish a little new 
upon her. A certain prim shyness towards her father, whom she 
called ‘ sir,’ very correctly, bespoke the teaching of maiden ladies, 
for whom a father was nevertheless a man. Miriam, with her 
eurls overshadowing her pretty face, her crinoline, her prim 
womanly ways, brought a new element into the house. The 
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drawing-room was thrown open, and the chairs, stiffly formal in 
bright-coloured wool-work, were sat on after many years of rest. 
The city ladies called formally, and one day the carriage of the 
Lady Mayoress pulled up at number ninety-one, to the intense 
delight of the neighbours, 

Miriam assumed her new position and dignity with a savoir- 
faire which had not been taught at Brighton, and John Gresham 
rubbed his chubby hands together with benign satisfaction as he 
watched her. 

Then came Harry one evening with all the dust and circum- 
stance of war upon him, having marched with his men from 
Colchester. Miriam, no doubt, had never set eyes on so fine a 
soldier, with his sunburnt merry face, his gay blue eyes looking 
admiration into hers, 

‘Egad !’ he exclaimed, unbuckling his sword-belt and laying 
the virgin weapon aside, ‘but I’m thirsty. Can I have a drink, 
sir?’ 

He sat down on a low chair and stretched out his dusty legs. 
‘I shouldn’t have known you, Miriam,’ he said, ‘in your long 
frock and your grown-up ways.’ 

Miriam blushed a little as she rang the bell for the refreshment 
he so frankly demanded. 

‘TI would have known you—cousin—anywhere,’ she answered. 

‘ Cousin ! And why not Harry?’ settling his leather 
stock beneath a chin yet smooth enough. ‘If it’s going to be 
cousin I’m bound for the nursery, where I dare say old Mrs. Down 
will give me a cup of tea and a piece of bread and scrape. All 
scrapes in those days, eh, Guardian ?’ 

‘No doubt,’ replied Mr. Gresham for Miriam, who seemed a 
little tongue-tied ; ‘it seems a trifle strange at first to call a great 
fellow like you by his Christian name.’ 

‘No more than for me to call a grown-up young lady Miriam,’ 
protested Harry, with his easy laugh. ‘In truth I’m half afraid to 
come into my lady’s drawing-room, with all this dust on me! 
But now I’m in I won’t evacuate until she calls me Harry.’ 

Which Miriam presently did’ unconsciously, in the midst of 
recalling childish reminiscences. 

‘And you will often come to see us now that you are quartered 
so near,’ said Mr. Gresham, as Harry rose and looked for his 
sword and belt. 

‘You may take your oath on that, Guardian,’ replied Harry, 
with a glance at Miriam, gentle and timid. 
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They accompanied him to the door, and half St. Helen's Place 
was at its windows to watch the passage of the boy who had 
broken more than one of the same panes, At the corner of St. 
Helen’s Place Harry turned and waved his glove, then went clank- 
ing down Bishopsgate. 

‘A fine figure of a soldier,’ said Mr. Gresham, contentedly. 
‘And I really hope he has found his right pigeon-hole at last. 
We all have a pigeon-hole in this world, my child, and we are 
never orderly till we get there.’ 

Miriam made no answer. She went upstairs to the drawing- 
room, where she took a strange delight in setting in order orna- 
ments and furniture which had been displaced by the free-and- 
easy young soldier, There was a patch of dust on the tapestry 
of a chair where Harry’s sleeve had rested. She dusted it off with 
a little smile. 

‘He has not changed,’ she said aloud. ‘One can see that he 
has been in this room,’ 

Harry came again to St. Helen’s Place in redemption, no 
doubt, of his emphatic military pledge to do so. He came often ; 
and, moreover, he came early, before Mr. Gresham had returned 
from his office in Eastcheap. 

It was the month of July, and all his drill was over by nine 
o'clock in the morning. Number ninety-one stands on the shady 
side of St. Helen’s Place, at the far end of that quiet retreat—as 
far from the noise and bustle of Bishopsgate as possible. Harry 
vowed that it was the coolest place in London on a summer after- 
noon, and the drawing-room the pleasantest spot on earth. 

When he made statements of such a nature Miriam laughed 
in her quiet, composed way, and said that it pleased her to hear 
him say so. She usually sat near an open window, hidden from 
prying eyes without by a thick lace curtain, which swayed gently 
in the breeze. As she bent over her needlework her brown curls 
had a way of dropping over her cheek, so that Harry could not 
always see her face. It was her habit to wear the cool brown 
tussore dresses, embroidered in white, which her father’s East 
Indian correspondents sent him annually. We do not see such 
tussore now, ‘ 

‘Gad!’ exclaimed Harry one tropic afternoon; ‘how nice 
and cool you look in that dress!’ 

‘It is you who are cool,’ replied Miriam demurely, mindfal of 
her education, ‘to make remarks about a lady’s appearance.’ 

‘No harm in calling you cool, Mim, at any: rate,’» answered 
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Harry. ‘I wonder how itis that you are always so neat and 
composed and quiet, as if you had quite made up your mind 
about everything, and meant to abide by the result.’ 

Miriam looked up with a little smile, and then her gentle grey 
eyes returned to the needlework, where some difficult stitch com- 
manded her attention. 

‘If it was a question of appearance I could say more than that, 
by George,’ said Harry. 

‘But it is not,’ put in Miriam, in an absurd, old-fashioned 
flutter. 

‘Why not ?’ blurted out Harry. ‘Why shouldn’t I tell you 
that there is not a lady in the land fit to hold a candle to you? 
There is not one of them worth a moment’s thought beside you, 
Miriam. When I first came into this house—a little chap in a 
frock—I vowed I’d fall in love with you, as your father has often 
told. And, faith, I’ve done it. I’ve always been in love with you 
—Miriam—and, by Heaven, I always will be.’ 

The girl had risen and was standing half hidden in the cur- 
tain, seeking to get away from her impetuous lover, who was 
already by her chair holding her hand in both of his. This was 
an emergency unprovided for in the curriculum of the Brighton 
Academy for young ladies. And it had come to Miriam before 
her first long dress had lost its delicious novelty. 

‘Harry, you mustn't,’ she protested, white with genuine fright. 
‘No, you mustn’t kiss my hand. It is wrong.’ 

She tore her hand away and stood before him suddenly blush- 
ing rosy red—prettily confused between tears and merriment. 

‘How dare you!’ she exclaimed, regaining her dignity and 
looking up at him with flashing eyes. ‘TI’ll never let you come 
to this room again.’ 

Then suddenly she sat down again, and hid her face in her 
pocket-handkerchief, a dainty thing not made for woe. 

‘How was I to know that I should make you cry?’ pleaded 

Harry full of penitence—standing before her clumsy and abashed. 
He touched her shoulder, and gaining courage stroked her 
bright curls foolishly. 
‘Miriam—don’t cry,’ he begged, ‘I am very sorry—but I can’t 
help loving you, can I? WasTrough? Did I hurt you?’ 

She was sitting with her chin in the palm of her hand, looking 

away from him into the lace curtains, 

‘No.’ 

‘Did I frighten you ?’ 
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‘Yes—a little.’ 

‘Then I’m sorry. Deuced sorry. But,’ he added, with a 
little laugh, ‘I’m not going to stop loving you for all that.’ 

Miriam caught her breath. She was beginning to realise how 
very unfinished she really was. There must have been some- 
thing wrong about the teaching of the maiden ladies. She had 
received no tuition for this occasion, and felt herself unequal to 
it. Yet she was conscious of being less afraid than when the 
Lady Mayoress called—though in a flutter as our foolish grand- 
mothers were on any provocation. 

‘I think you had better go away!’ she said, with studiously 
averted face. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Please go away,’ she reiterated, for lack of a valid reason, 

‘ Not till you say you have forgiven me.’ 

Harry waited for this pardon, and did not receive it. 

‘Do you forgive me—Miriam ?’ 

There was a faint movement among the curls. 

‘ And you will let me come again ?’ 

Another faint movement. Miriam had not learnt that delight- 
ful ‘aplomb’ which schoolgirls bring home with them to-day. 

Harry stooped and boldly possessed himself of her right 
hand, which he raised to his lips with all respect. Within her 
fingers he discovered a crushed pocket-handkerchief, of which he 
deliberately possessed himself in his youthful, romantic way— 
leaving Miriam looking out through the lace curtains. 

Mr. Gresham had just finished signing the day’s letters when 
Harry was shown into the room by a clerk. 

‘Well, my boy, glad to see you,’ he said, laying aside his pen. 
‘ Five minutes later and you would have missed me. What can 
I do for you?’ 

Mr. Gresham belonged to the old school of business men, 
whose business was almost religion, and their office sacred to it. 

‘I want to marry Mim!’ said Harry bluntly, when the clerk 
had closed the door behind him. 

‘Come and tell me that five years hence, Harry, and we'll 
talk it over,’ replied Mr. Gresham, who seemed in no way sur- 
prised. 

‘Five years! I can’t wait all that time,’ cried Harry aghast. 

‘Is the girl not worth it—Harry ?’ 

‘Worth it—by Heaven she is—Guardian! Worth half-a- 
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dozen of me—I know that. But I’m nearly twenty-one. I come 
into my money in November. What’s the good of waiting till I 
am an old chap?’ 

‘You'll be young enough at twenty-six, my boy,’ replied Mr. 
Gresham. 

And all Harry’s persuasions fell on stony ground. 


(To be continued.) 

















At the Sign of the Ship. 


Mr. MattHew ARNOLD’s LETTERS. 


M* MATTHEW ARNOLD'S ‘ Letters’ are rather disappoint- 

ing. For one thing, they are very domestic. A letter- 
writer is, of course, obliged to suit his correspondents, though 
Walpole wrote to the good but dull Sir Horace Mann and Gray 
to the tedious Mason. Mr. Arnold’s correspondents, certainly, 
were not dull and tedious, and, considering that he wrote so much 
to the ladies of his family, it is wonderful that he wrote so much 
about literature and affairs. A man’s best letters are usually 
written to ladies not of his family—I do not mean love letters, of 
course, but—everybody knows what I mean! In domestic letters 
domestic details are in place, and even frequent information as to 
what Mr. Arnold ate, drank, and avoided. ‘Men say he ate 
strange meat’ in America, Pythagorean suppers of apples and 
iced water. There is too much of all this for the general public, 
and the letters from abroad are disappointing. The historical 
memories of places do not seem to have appealed much to Mr, 
Arnold. 


* * 
* 


We see him, as he was, kind, affectionate, devoted to children, 
the friend of dogs, horses, cats; an angler, and a skilled one; an 
amateur of the national game; a conscientious, laborious school 
inspector, ‘ poor child of Nature’ as he was. Since Burns was a 
gauger such a razor was never used to cut blocks. No wonder 
that he wrote so little poetry; the marvel is that he wrote so 
much, and so excellent. A poet, as he justly says, needs his 
life to himself. Happily Mr. Arnold had a staunch interest in 
education, and he set, to poets and men of letters, a noble 
example of duty. But in hurrying about from school to school 
he was fatigued, and his letters prove it. We have not here 
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the ‘Glorious Matt’ of his old nickname. Possibly if there were 
more letters to college friends and literary friends (such as 
Clough) his correspondence would do him more justice. His 
comments on modern literature are mainly about his own works. 
We hear that he thought well (and no wonder) of his ‘ Sohrab and 
Rustum.’ We see how gaily he took the late Lord Coleridge’s 
review of the poem, which, I have heard, was a review that 
one friend might not easily forgive in another. He had a soul 
above such little things, and, not being touchy, perhaps did not 
allow for touchiness in others. It was this happy faculty of not 
caring which made Lockhart so much the Scorpion ; hard hits 
and sharp thrusts were all one to Lockhart, all in the day’s work, 
and I do not think he ever understood how much they were to 
the Whigs. So (in a very different degree) Mr. Arnold made Mr. 
Newman uncomfortable, without supposing that Mr. Newman 
would care more than he cared for the banter of ‘that Demon, 
Traill,’ if it was Mr. Traill who parodied him. The Saturday 
Review did hurt his feelings a little, but not so much as it hurt 
Mr. Thackeray’s, who felt for Mr. Arnold as a fellow-sufferer. 


* * 
* 


What astonishes me in the letters is their sobriety. We, who 
have read Friendship’s Garland, Lectures on Translating Homer, 
the delightful review of Professor Dowden’s Life of Shelley, know 
how diverting was Mr. Arnold’s pen. I expected him to be yet 
more spirituel in his familiar letters. But the letters are not 
pétillants desprit ; they are not the champagne of letterwriting ; 
far from it. Now Lockhart’s letters pétillent desprit. Mr. Gleig, 
the biographer of Lockhart in the Quarterly (1864), says: ‘ Of all 
the letter-writers with whom it has been our fortune in life to 
become acquainted Lockhart was beyond comparison the most 
delightful. . . . You felt that you were conversing with the man 
himself,” The letter quoted by Mr. Gleig (to Mr. Hughes) is an 
example. I expected as much, or more, from Mr. Arnold. One 
misses his delightful ‘ grand manner.’ ‘ You shall see,’ he said to 
me once at a club, ‘how simply a jaded man of letters can lunch,’ 
and indeed he ordered rice-pudding. ‘Thomas, this toa brother!’ 
he is reported to have said at a college loo party. ‘Are there no 
strangers here from whom you can borrow?’ ‘ and I lived 
in Balliol as if it had been a great country house.’ People who 
knew him better than I (who knew him little) remember his 
verbal megaloprepeia: his magnificent chaff. Perhaps he kept 
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it for the less intimate; if so, I wish we had more of his letters to 
them. When Mr. Butcher and I did the ‘ Odyssey’ into prose, 
the first line spoke of Odysseus as ‘a man of many a shift.’ ‘I 
opened the book,’ Mr. Arnold was reported to have said, ‘on the 
words, “‘ that man of many a shift ””—and I closed the book!’ The 
‘ shift’ was changed, so to speak, in later editions, in consequence, 


perhaps, of this brief but convincing Lecture on Translating 
Homer. 
. al 


* 

Mr. Arnold’s literary judgments were often odd. He wrote, 
when Mr. Thackerary died, that he did not think Thackeray ‘a 
great writer.’ Let any one compare Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Letters to 
Mrs. Brookfield’ with these, and he will have no doubt as to which 
man is, at all events, the greater epistolary genius. Nor is it only 
that Mr. Thackeray was writing to a lady not of his family; he 
always wrote as well. But see Mr. Frederic Harrison’s admirable 
criticism of Mr. Thackeray’s style, in his new Studies in Early 
Victorian Literature (Edward Arnold). When I read that essay, 
after reading Mr. Arnold’s letters, I could (but for intervening 
space and the reserve of the British character) have embraced 
Mr. Harrison. There is criticism! ‘Of Thackeray’s style— 
a style that has every quality in perfection: simplicity, clear- 
ness, ease, force, elasticity, and grace—it is difficult to speak 
but in terms of unstinted admiration. . . . Vanity Fair may be 
put beside Jom Jones for variety of character, intense reality, 
ingenuity of incident, and profusion of wit, humour, and invention. 
It is even better written than Zom Jones; has more pathos and 


more tragedy... . 


* * 
* 


To be sure Mr. Harrison hedges a little;. we cannot easily 
remember Shakespeare’s and Scott’s villains, he says ; while in 
Thackeray ‘it is an effort of memory to recall the generous and 
fine natures.’ Why, I could filla page with them, from the 
Lamberts, all the family, to Colonel Newcome and Colonel 
Esmond, They do not get their will and their way in the world, 
just as Scott deliberately, he says, declined to let Ivanhoe and 
Rebecca have their will and their way. As for ‘women to love 
and honour,’ I love the whole of them (except Blanche Amory 
and the maternalised Laura, and Mrs. Mackenzie), and honour all 
the good ones. Who is not in love with Beatrix and Becky? 
Colonel Esmond (except for what he said to King James, whom 
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Thackeray misunderstood and misrepresented) has ‘at once a 
noble character, perfect generosity, powerful mind, and lovable 
nature,’ without any trait, ‘ either laughable or tedious.’ Nor do I 
see how Colonel Newcome is laughable in that simplicity which, 
Thucydides says, is a great part of a noble character, or how he is 
tedious. Look at Sir Walter’s Baron Bradwardine, look at his 
Colonel Newcome; is the Baron not, on occasion, more tedious 
and laughable than Thomas Newcome? Is the grain of ruthless- 
ness in the great Dundee disguised by Scott? Is the excel- 
lent Oldbuck free from ridicule? Where, I ask Mr. Harrison, is 
Sir Walter’s prodigious paragon? Of course I don’t count the 
‘heroes " who bored their good-humoured creator. Of Scott’s 
villains I remember plenty—Varney, the bad Osbaldistone, Rash- 
leigh, Callum Beg, Burley, Dalgarno, Bucklaw’s henchman, the 
executioners in Quentin Durward, the Templar (if he is a villain), 
and so forth. But the paragon, whom Thackeray is blamed for not 
presenting, I don’t remember in Scott, for even Jeanie Deans can 
be laughable and tedious (about cows); and I remember no male 
paragon of Shakespeare’s. As to Iago being overshadowed by 
Othello, is he? I think not; andI am sure Blifil ‘ overshadows’ 
Alworthy, while Dr. Primrose is infinitely more ludicrous than 
Colonel Newcome. As to Jeanie Deans overshadowing Staunton, 
Staunton is a lay figure. Now these are not arguments, but facts, 
and they do not tell against Mr. Thackeray. Shakespeare has 
more female paragons, I admit, and Thackeray has no Diana 
Vernon; but male paragons are sadly to seek in the greatest 
writers, for men ‘ vary but as heaven and earth; but women, best 
and worst, as heaven and hell.’ The truth is that I did not know 
I had so good a case. Yet I can better it, for who is a nobler 
character than Don Quixote, while his foibles do greatly over- 
shadow those of the Baron Bradwardine and Colonel Newcome 
rolled together. If the ordinary gabble about Mr. Thackeray is 
to be demonstrated to possess a suspicion of truth (all Mr. 
Harrison argues for), it must be proved by a method which does 
not involve Scott and Cervantes and Goldsmith in the same con- 
demnation. My illustrious client leaves the court without a 
shadow on his character, accompanied by his friends, Scott, Steele, 
Fielding, Dr. Goldsmith, and Dr. Johnson, the best of men, who 
appears in The Virginians. 
* * 
» 

This has led me away from Mr. Arnold, but, for literary 

julgments, look at what he says about Lord Tennyson! About 
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Miss Bronté’s Villette I fear I agree with him, while agreeing 
too with his poem on Haworth. Mr. Arnold never pretended to 
care much for the works of his contemporaries; I could wish that 
we had something from him about Mr. Swinburne, like Mr. 
Swinburne’s just and magnificently generous criticism of him. 
On Mrs, Browning he makes a terribly severe remark. But Mr. 
Swinburne was young when he wrote on Mr. Arnold ; it could 
not, we fear, be expected ; it was not, after all, to be desired, that 
Mr. Arnold should criticise Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning. 
He did well to refrain, and any praise he might have bestowed on 
the author of Atalanta would have been taken, by press men, for 
the effusion of gratitude. Mr. Arnold’s Letters show the 
admirable and excellent son, father, husband, citizen; his political 
observations display the poet’s 


sad lucidity of soul ; 


but the Letters do not discover to us the wit, and they do not 
increase the reputation of the critic. 


* * 
* 


Ail University towns are the natural homes of Vandals, or 
worse, for the Vandals destroyed, but I never heard that they 
were guilty of ‘restoring.’ ‘A ruin,’ says Scott, before the rage 
of restoration began, ‘should be preserved, but not repaired,’ 
Where there are no ruins colleges make them, and then build the 
monstrosities which amaze a stranger, and break the heart of an 
old boy, in Oxford and Cambridge. You may still be happy 
in the gardens of John’s, Wadham, Merton (if you turn your 
back on the new buildings), Magdalen, and New, but, in the 
High, one is tempted to sit down, cast dust on one’s head, and 
bewail the old ‘ stream-like windings of that glorious street.’ In 
the Broad all is new Balliol and desolation, in the parks is the 


miserable Museum and Keble. 
* - 


* 

St. Andrews is a little place, but for a jolly contented Van- 
dalism of old standing commend me to St. Andrews. Golfers 
know the Club house; they do not go further east ; but even they 
must contemplate with awe the hideous new chimney, belching 
smoke over the First Hole. If they stand at the back of the 
Club, looking east, they will see the highest point of green grass- 
land, on the sea-side of a queer amphitheatre of turf, where 
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boys play football. That point is called ‘the Witches’ Hill, and 
there, according to tradition, witches used to be burned, after 
Mr. Knox and other enlightened Reformers had scolded them in 
church. ‘Tradition is less decisive regarding the exact position of 
the Witches’ Lake. One of the places pointed out as such is a 
kind of sea-pool beneath the Witches’ Hill. It is styled the ‘say,’ 
or ‘C.’ Mr. Hay Fleming suggests that, as in the old records 
‘say work,’ by an artisan, meant ‘trial work’ (essaz), this sea- 
pool may really be the old place for trying witches. Ifthey swam 
they were guilty; if they sank they were likely to be drowned ; 
so, as another antiquary remarks, ‘the Johnnies on shore were 
dormy, anyhow.’ Well, this picturesque green peak above the 
cliff is being levelled by the local authorities, ‘for causes only 
known to themselves,’ as John Knox says about the existence of 
women of exceptional genius, with reference to the secret designs 
of the Deity. I am bound to admit that, in the bunker which 
has been needlessly dug on the top of the Witches’ Hill, there 
are no layers of ashes so far. But they may have burned witches 
on a raised platform, as Jeanne d’Arc was burned, and swept all 
away on each occasion. In any case, witches or no witches, why 
destroy a prominent feature of a rather featureless coast? If 
anything is to be destroyed, one would begin with that squat little 
horror ‘ the Martyr’s Memorial.’ 


* * 
* 
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Pursuing a melancholy prowl through St. Andrews, one finds 
Vandalism everywhere. There was once an old portal at the end of 
Bell Street ; it is gone. The surviving arched gate of the Novum 
Hospitium has been taken down and set up twice, and, quite 
lately, I believe, it has been widened and reconstructed, in the 
interests of the omnivorous seminary for young ladies. It was 
the entrance to the building where a play was acted to amuse 
James VI., where the Covenanters meant to hang Archbishop 
Sharp, where ghosts circulated freely in the time of his successor. 
But Vandalism must keep turning it about and contaminating it. 
The Haunted Tower on the precinct wall was harried and 
plundered by unintelligent thieves, and the contents were scattered 
abroad, In the College Museum is a beautiful foot of a woman, 
an exquisite thing, far lovelier than Trilby’s. It is reported to 
have come out of the Haunted Tower, but nobody seems really 
to know the truth. Finally, there existed till 1845 the old 
dining-hall of the old College, St. Salvator’s. The worthy 
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professors, under Sir David Brewster (a scientific character who 
was the chief Vandal of all), destroyed it, with much difficulty. 
It had a beautiful panelled roof in oak, with pendent decora- 
tions of carved flowers. Not a knob or a panel remains in 


St. Andrews, so relentless is the Vandalism of colleges, as of town 
councils, 


* * 
* 


This quality seems to be hereditary at St. Andrews. In Lord 
Bute’s excavations a gutter stone was found in the crypt under 
the Refectory. The upper surface is indented with a gutter 
for carrying off water, but the lower side is gracefully chiselled 
with a curious cross, and with a Latin inscription, easily legible 
as far as it goes, for the stone is broken. In fact, it is the tomb- 
stone of some old canon, perhaps of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, and the pre-Reformation Vandals have turned it over 
and converted it into part of a gutter. This irreverence and 
want of feeling also shows itself in the use of old Celtic crosses 
as building material in the Cathedral itself. There is not very 
much left to destroy, and no doubt the Town Council, or the 
University, or the girls’ school, or some other public-spirited body, 
would erect a brewery in St. Rule’s tower, or a washing-house on 
the site of the high altar, if these were not Government property. 
The pigstyes, however, were removed from the chapel of the 


Dominicans some years ago. 


7. 
* 


For making fresh and wholly unexpected discoveries commend 
me to the genius of America, In the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
for September is a picture of ‘ Arundel Castle, where Scott spent 
his childhood. The circumstance has hitherto been wholly 
ignored by Scott’s biographers, and was manifestly forgotten by 
himself, as he nowhere alludes to the fact. 


* * 
* 


Of all funny theories that suggested by Professor Barrett, to 
account for Eusapia Paladino’s cheating at the game of Medium- 
ship, is the funniest. Professor Barrett (as I understand him) 
thinks that there is ‘a dynamic force in human thought.’ Thus, 
if a Medium exhibits before a party of sceptics, who expect him 
to cheat, cheat he probably will, or they will be illuded into a 
belief that he is cheating, all by dint of the dynamic force of 
thought. Now Eusapia exhibited abroad, in presence of all sorts 
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of sceptics, who did not detect her artifice, though some of 
them did note certain very suspicious circumstances. Did their 
scepticism act dynamically neither on her nor on themselves? 
Let us suppose (which no sensible person can do) that she worked 
real miracles abroad, in face of sceptics. Why, then, should 
other or the same sceptics make her cheat at Cambridge, by the 
dynamic force of thought? If the gallery, both abroad and at 
home, had not been sceptical, nobody would have taken the 
trouble to glance at their reports. The regular believer vult 
decipi, and is deceived; one hoped better things from men of 
science. Again, if a party at baccarat, or whist, suspect A. of 
cheating, is he, therefore, the more likely to cheat? Will the 
influence of their undisplayed thoughts make him cheat? The 
very reverse: he is much more likely, if he detects what is in 
their minds, to play fair on this occasion. Moreover, Eusapia’s 
tricks showed a dexterity only to be acquired by sedulous practice. 
To hint that the unspoken thought of B., C., D., and E. will not 
only make F. cheat, but make him cheat cleverly, is an astonish- 
ing suggestion. A known and normal cause—tricking for the 
sake of money—is to be discarded for an unknown and un- 
gpemonstrated cause, the power of my secret expectation to beget 
your conduct. Or, if the expectation be not secret, if the 
scepticism be avowed, then the ‘Medium’ is fully warned, and 
ought so much the more to avoid cheating, as in the case of the 
player at cards. Really it looks as if ‘ psychical research’ does, 
somehow, damage and pervert the logical faculty of scientific 
minds. It seems highly probable that specialists do well and 
wisely when they cleave to their speciality. Of course I may 
have misunderstood Professor Barrett, but, after reading his 
remarks twice, I could see no meaning in them but that against 
which I have tried to argue. 
* * 
* 

Why the mind of an inquirer should be thus demoralised by 
the matter into which he makes research is a very curious ques- 
tion. The fact has been proved, in many cases, even if I mis- 
construe the learned Professor in this instance. Is it a desire to 
reach a certain conclusion that makes educated men fly from a 
manifest, familiar, palpable explanation of fact, a vera causa, to a 
shadowy, abnormal, unproved cause, which probably has no 
existence in rerum natura? If a wish to reach a given con- 
clusion be the demoralising influence, it ought to affect students 
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equally in all branches of work. Yet, in history, I do not feel 
obliged to suppose that Prince Charles was a sober, temperate 
person, in the face of facts, or to bring Queen Mary in guiltless 
when I believe the evidence to tend in the opposite direction. 
One’s sympathies are strongly with these attractive and unlucky 
princes, but one’s reason remains unaffected. I cannot pretend 
to regard Robbie Burns as a shining moral character: the facts 
in the case ‘winna ding,’ as he observed. I dare say that Lord 
Rayleigh hoped he had discovered a new gas, or whatever Argon 
is, but his hope would not have blinded him to unanswerable 
objections, or made him take refuge in undemonstrated causes. 
Even if one writes a book which bores the public, one soon ceases 
to try to think that the public is wrong—it 7s a dull book, and 
be hanged to it! Then why should professors and others, when 
an uneducated Italian charlatan is detected in cheating, try to 
find some mystic, ‘dynamic’ reason for her doing so? It was her 
bread and butter to do so, and there, one fancies, is an end of the 
matter. It would have amused me, personally, very much if 
objects at large really moved gaily about, untouched, in the pre- 
sence of Eusapia or anybody else. It would have been a welcome 
change in the rather humdrum course of the Laws of Nature. 
But it is not so, and no amount of arguing will make it so; an 
unscientific mind can see that. Nobody knows where a power of 
influencing inanimate objects might end. The poet speaks of a 
golden age when 


The ball unurged by cleek or putter stole 
To merge its being in the conscious hole, 
The conscious hole abruptly shifted place 
And clasped the ball in amorous embrace ! 


But these manifestations, if common, would be ruinous to the 


whole scheme of things, and, as a fact, they are very uncommon 
indeed. 


” * 
* 


A Cantab, of eminence sends me the following correction. I 
think I made the addition of a letter to Lord Tennyson’s line, in 
the interests of the sense I meant to convey: we stumble, we do 
not ‘tumble’ (or not often), in writing history. Besides, did not 
Dr. Pitcairn address Dundee as Ultime Scotorwm? Probably it 
does not scan, but the fact is that the Covenant destroyed our 
Northern ear for verse. 
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‘In the October number of Lonaman’s MaGazIne (p. 650) 
Mr. Andrew Lang misquotes—and misquoting illustrates—a line 
from Tennyson. 


‘Hard, hard, hard it is, only not to stumble, 


writes Mr. Lang. But Tennyson wrote— 


‘,... only not to tumble; 


and —to Tennyson’s classical ear—the introduction of the s 
would have lengthened the preceding short syllable, and have 
thus caused a “tumble” in the metrification of “ Catullus” 
which the poet is imitating. 


‘So fantastical is the dainty metre ! 


* CANTAB,’ 


* * 
* 


I fear me I have suggested that Mr. Arnold’s Letters do not 
make a valuable and pleasing book. This is far from my thought. 
The book is most interesting, though excisions would have im- 
proved it. But I expected more of Arminius’s wit and gaiety, 


ANDREW LANG. 





